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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
' Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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RAMBLES OF A ROVING PASTOR 
George A. Gay 
It’s No Fun to Be Lost 


GROUP of boys who had never seen 
a mountain, belonged to a club in 
Provincetown, Mass. In order to help 
those boys to have a vacation different from 
anything they had experienced and also to 
broaden their knowledge, we raised a siz- 
able sum of money by putting on an indoor 
circus. All of the boys whose parents were 
unable to help them financially were aided 
from the profits, and all of the others 
shared according to an agreement between 
parents and friends. Those boys who 
could not go under any circumstances re- 
ceived $25.00 cash deposited in a savings 
account and not to be withdrawn until they 
were ready for college. 

We sailed for Boston, and from Boston 
we went by steamer to Portland, Me. 
Then into Camp Wildmere for a few days. 
Then a few of us started on foot for Mt. 
Washington. At four o’clock in the morn- 
ing we began the climb over the Tucker- 
man Ravine trail. It was tough going in 
those days and we rested frequently. We 
stopped at the log and brush shelter to eat 
our lunch and we bathed in the cool waters 
of the mountain stream. Then we ad- 
vanced to the 1,000-foot headwall. Down 
upon us descended a bank of cloud, and 
both sight and sound seemed to cease. 
We stumbled along with packs on our 
backs, and crawled on hands and knees up, 
ever up. 

At last, still in the cloud, we found 
ourselves, not where we expected to be, 
but on the Boott Spur trail, and two of our 
boys were missing! It was the most 
terrifying experience I had known. These 
boys were in my keeping. I was respon- 
sible for their welfare, and everybody knew 
what it meant to be lost on one of the trails 
leading to Mt. Washington. We shouted 
into the opaque cloud-mass, and, God be 
thanked, we were answered by our boys. 
Calling to each other while we remained 
at the sign-post, we finally saw the forms of 
the boys emerging from the cloud, and that 
was one of the great reunions of life. 

Then, all together, we moved along until 
we located the right trail up over the 
huge rocks, up and up and up, until we 
could discern through clouds and rain the 
old building on the summit where weary 
climbers might rest and eat. This old 
structure was anchored to the mountain 
by heavy chains passing over the roof and 
attached to very strong bolts in the rocks. 
Baked beans and hot coffee restored us, 
but no view rewarded us, so we undertook 
the descent by the wagon road. That 
night we spent at the half-way house, 
which was then an old building, the floors 
of which were so worn by thousands of 
shoes that the boards were hollowed out 
between each nail, and about these nails 
were small hummocks. The keeper of 
the house sold maple sugar, and we 
bought him out. We built a fire in the big 


wood stove and hung up our wet clothes to 
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dry. We rolled up in our blankets on the 
uneven floor, and tried to sleep. 

Dawn flooded the mountain with glori- 
ous light. We ate hastily, shouldered our 
packs, and hurried down the road. The 
sky was a brilliant blue, huge banks of 
white clouds billowed upward out of the 
“gulfs’” and we whistled and sang and 
joked as we walked. At last we came to 
the glen, and then we paused to take a cold 
shower in the stream which tumbled over 
the rocks. Refreshed, we again shouldered 
the packs, and hurried on our way. That 
night we slept soundly on our cots in camp. 
And through the years the memory of our 
adventure stirs us. 


IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


Senexet, Connecticut 

April 14-17 

Monday, April 14—8 p.m. Hobby Night. 
Brief talks. ‘Music,’ Rev. William 
Wallace Rose, D. D. ‘‘Wood Carving,’’ 
Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D. D., and 
others. 


Tuesday, April 15. 10 a.m., ‘‘Ministry to 
the Sick,’”’ Rev. Otis R. Rice, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York. 8 p. m., “Quaker 
Work Camps,”’ David Rose of Andover 
Newton Theological School. 


Wednesday, April 16. 10 a. m., ‘‘Voices 
of Our Day,’ Prof. Amos N. Wilder of 
Andover Newton Theological School. 
8 p. m., Book Night. Brief talks by 
members on interesting books of the 
year, led by Dr. Robert Cummins. A 
free-for-all. 


Thursday, April 17. 
session. 


9.30 a. m., business 
11 a. m., communion. 


The chaplain is Rev. Weston A. Cate 
of Auburn, Maine, who will conduct the 
devotional services for the week. 

The Fellowship is open to all Univer- 
salist ministers and to others so far as room 
permits. Reservations should be made 
with Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, 20 Forest 
St., Stamford, Conn., accompanied by a 
deposit of $5. This will be returned if 
reservations are canceled by April 4. 
Total cost $10, which pays room, board 
and dues. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Daniel L. Marsh is president of 
Boston University. 


Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, who is in both 
the Universalist and the Unitarian fellow- 
ships, is minister of the Community 
Church in Boston. 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of 
Tufts School of Religion. 


Dr. Alfred S. Cole is professor of homi- 
letics in Tufts School of Religion. 


Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


MONG the church papers, the editors of which 
assembled in Boston recently, we find curious 
contradictions. Some of those in churches 

which are theoretically authoritarian are free and some 
of those in churches which boast of freedom are more 
or less bound. 

Let us bear testimony to the fact that in nineteen 
years of association with this Universalist paper, we 
have never felt the slightest limitation upon editorial 
freedom, except what came from our own prudence or 
timidity. The authorities of the church have respected 
freedom and we have had just the degree of freedom 
that we were willing to take and use. 

Men have said that in advocating measures we 
have hurt the church. One man once said over some 
question of peace or war that we had “sold the de- 
nomination down river.’’ And there have been times 
without number when we have been called derelict 
for not exposing this, that or the other thing when, 
in our judgment, there was nothing to expose. But so 
far as trying to bind us, Universalists have a clear 
record. 

In our Boston conferences one editor revealed 

an amusing blind spot in the powers that be in his 
church. Those powers took the curious attitude that 
it was entirely proper for the editor to go right or left, 
up or down, on social, economic or political questions, 
but that it was highly improper to criticize the powers 
that be in the fellowship, as it would weaken the morale 
of the denomination. The laughter of the other 
editors showed that they know the “‘naive’”’ when they 
see it. 
_ The fact is that there are limits set by common 
sense upon the criticism of a denomination by an 
editor in the denomination. Common sense says that 
time often is a better remedy than attack, that quiet 
conference is more effective than publicity, that the 
anger and pride aroused in public debate many times 
defeat the ends sought. But the mere existence of 
what is regarded as a perfectly free and courageous 
medium of exposure for anything crooked, in itself is a 
powerful agency for setting things right whether the 
paper speaks or not, and the mere suspicion that it is in 
any way muzzled is enough to start revolution among 
self-respecting, independent Christians. 

At the recent meeting of the Associated Church 
Press, Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of The Church- 
man, a Protestant Episcopal journal of New York, 
finished a constitutional term as president of the As- 
sociated Church Press and the editors unanimously 
ratified the selection of the nominating committee, 
Dr. L. O. Hartman, manager and editor of Zions 

Herald, Methodist, as his successor. In the entire 


company of editors it would be hard to find two men 
who better represent the ideal of freedom in journalism 
than these two men, or to find two editors more ade- 
quately endowed with both personal courage and 
common sense. They speak the truth in love as they 
see it. And whether it be a public question or a de- 
nominational policy that is up, they are forthright, 
frank and fair in their utterances. How little would 
anything that they say count if there were suspicion 
that they were afraid of a Bishop, or the whole House . 
of Bishops! As things are, how much their words 
mean when they praise one of their leaders! They are 
enormously useful men to their respective denomina- 
tions, because they are not only theoretically free, but 
actually free, and they would make short work of a 
denominational power which might talk freedom but 
which actually wanted to keep iron control over their 
utterances. 

Freedom may be only a medium in which we 
work, but, like the air that we breathe, it means death 


to lose it. 
* * 


ALL THE EDITORS AGREE 


N our last issue, we published the story of the 
annual meeting of the Associated Church Press 
held in Boston in connection with the Founders’ 

Day celebration of Boston University. The editors 
and publishers of church papers are not given to pass- 
ing resolutions, but at this session they issued a state- 
ment regarding the support of church papers. Among 
other things it said was this: 


Where millions of dollars are being invested in the 
printed word for the studied purpose of destroying 
both religion and democracy, and establishing totali- 
tarianism, the power of the religious press is under a 
disturbing limitation. This limitation is failure of 
church people to give it adequate support either as 
readers or as financial backers. While millions of dollars 
are given annually to the support of all other church in- 
stitutions, parishes, hospitals, settlements or schools, 
the religious press, giving vital support to all these or- 
ganizations, suffers neglect. The meager financial aid 
advanced is designated as money to make up ‘“‘losses”’ 
or “deficits,” seldom as investment in an institution 
vital for the advancement of the kingdom of God. 


The statement asks all forward-looking men and 
women in our churches to combine in a campaign to 
back the church papers. 

Multiplying the number of subscribers tenfold 
multiplies the number of readers twenty, fifty, or a 
hundredfold, for most of the copies published have a 
number of readers. Multiplying the number of read- 
ers multiplies the power of those who speak for the 
church and interpret the ideas and ideals of the church. 
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The united appeal of the editors, radical and 
conservative, orthodox and liberal, carries weight. 
What binds them together is more than the urgent 
need in all publishing houses for money to balance the 
budget; it is recognition of the great truth that the 
task of all the churches is one task, that sectarianism, 
paganism, hatred of religion and hatred of democracy 
are the common enemy, and service of mankind is the 
common task. Among Universalists we are con- 
vinced the words of the statement will not fall on deaf 


ears. 
* Ox 


THE RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF DYING 


HE last letter that Eugene Conklin wrote to the 

a" editor of The Christian Leader is characteristic of 

the man. It is a letter of faith and affection 

and we publish it in our brief sketch. The little things 

are dropping away, he tells us, and leaving the big 
things for the end. 

Only the habit of a lifetime made this possible. 
_ He always was getting at the essentials. He always 
was willing to take on faith the things that he could 
not control. He always was filling life with cheer. 

Of course he thought of a multitude of friends. 
They were a part of his life. Messages of cheer went 
from the stricken man over unseen wires to a great 
company whose lives he had touched and who were 
as dear to him as he to them. 

He accepted the universe in which he found 
himself. He believed in the Great Power that made 
it and sustains it, and he knew that Power was wise 
and loving. 

Under the laws of the universe he lived the best 
that was in him, and so, when he came to die, he had 
no peace to make and nothing to fear. 

He was a man whom others liked to see come and 
hated to see go. He was full of cheer and courage. 
Afflictions, difficulties, hardships—they were a part 
of it. “Never mind. Cheer! comrades, cheer!’ That 
was his word. That is his word now. God bless his 
brave, loyal, cheery soul. 


* * 


THREE REAL UNIVERSALISTS 


EK remember when a penny was an important 
financial consideration. We have not for- 
gotten the time when a nickel was big money. 

And we shall never forget the very occasional thrill of 
carrying around the comfortable fortune which was a 
dime. Perhaps most urban children of today are not 
so fortunate. For most of them forty cents may be 
just pocket money for movies. It is not so in the 
little towns and the rural countryside. A dime is still 
a comfortable fortune for millions of small children. 

This makes the letter from a Universalist minister 
in asmall New York state town the biggest news of the 
week for Universalists. He said: ‘Here is a dime for 
war relief from three small children from about the 
poorest family in town. They earned the dime.” 

The little streams of Northern New York will 
have an army of small boys fishing on their banks 
soon. The children might have bought a fish line. 
The marble season is just around the corner and “Mr.” 
Woolworth has a tempting display of marbles in his 
stores, a fine assortment for a dime. The baseball 
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season is coming soon and a dime will buy a baseball 
usable enough for small players. A veritable treasure 
house of possibilities was this dime. The children 
earned it, knew what it would buy, but gave it to help 
relieve suffering of people they had never seen. 

Verily, ‘‘of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’”’ We 
wish we could print this story in letters of gold. We 
know that John Murray, who collected money for 
starving Gloucester fishermen and their families, would 
be very proud of these his young spiritual descendants. 
And we do most earnestly pray that grown-up Uni- 
versalists will catch the spirit of Murray and match 
this precious dime with their dollars. 

E. H.L. 


* * 


FOOD FOR NORWAY 


ND why does not Sweden help her sister state of 
Norway? There is no British blockade to 
keep food out. 

Swedish circles in Washington say that the Quis- 
ling government of Norway set up by Germany has 
refused several shipments of food. Germany does not 
want good feeling and collaboration between Sweden 
and Norway. This does not mean that no food what- 
ever has come from Sweden to Norway, but it means 
that the obstacles put in the way of shipments indicate 
that the authorities prefer to have the Norwegians 
suffer and blame Britain. The aid that Americans 
propose to send to any country will move along faster 
if we recognize the facts in a complex and cruel situa- 


tion. 
* * 


ON MAKING AND USING DEVOTIONAL 
MANUALS 


N 1939 the Publishing House distributed eleven 
thousand Lenten manuals, in 1940 thirteen 
thousand. This year we have distributed fifteen 

thousand. This does not mean that this year’s 
manual, excellent as it is, is any better than those of 
other years. It means that more of our people are 
discovering the usefulness of these aids to private 
worship. 

The fifteen thousand distributed completely ex- 
hausted our supply and orders have since come that, 
we are sorry to say, could not be filled. Had our orders 
come in promptly, it would have been possible to print 
enough to cover all needs. Small as it is, the Lenten 
manual is a costly item to manufacture. An indica- 
tion of this cost may be sensed in the fact that this 
edition required about three-quarters of a ton of 
paper. The printing and binding processes are very 
expensive. Thus we cannot put the book on the press 
at the last minute for small reprints. 

We have been told by many of our people that 
Universalists buy and read the devotional aids pub- 
lished by other religious organizations because their 
own church does not offer enough of this kind of litera- 
ture. After careful inquiry we have decided to publish 
next fall an Advent Devotional Manual, if there is 
enough demand for it. In this connection an inquiry 
will go to all Universalist ministers soon. This pro- 
posed manual will cover the period from December 
first through Christmas and the New Year. It will 
be another step toward providing our fellowship with 
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year-round devotional aids. 
these aids enough to make it possible for us to afford 
the venture, the Publishing House will be glad to meet 
their desire. 
VO pide ey be 


* * 


“CRUSADER IN CRINOLINE’”’ 


NLY the old-fashioned will say that “Crusader in 
Crinoline: the Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe’’ is 
not toolong. The tempo of the age is for sketches 

in the Dictionary of American Biography. Here we 

have seven hundred and six pages, but the book is 
not only the biography of the author of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” but it is a history of the times, an amusing 
_ biography of Calvin Stowe, the husband, a biography 
of Lyman Beecher, the father, and a rather full ac- 
count of Catherine, Edward, Henry Ward and all the 
other Beechers. 

We see the environment as well as the subjects. 
As for ourselves, we prefer it that way. The book is 
for long winter evenings and not for the minister who 
wants to cram up for the literary circle. Jonathan, of 
the delightful Jonathan papers of the old Outlook, 
would have called it ‘a comfortable book.”’ 

For our Southern friends who do not find comfort 
in the story of the anti-slavery fight, let us say that 
the book is written from the standpoint of a historian, 
and that what is fanatical in the heroine and her 
friends is recognized as such. There is no glossing over. 
When Calvin Stowe, who a little later married Harriet, 
lost his first wife in 1854, Calvin ‘‘improved’’ the oc- 
casion. The author writes: “Her obituary notice in 
the Journal was an extraordinary composition even for 
a time in which the clergy were apt to welter in their 
personal bereavement. The death notices of ordinary 
folk were much as they are today, but a preacher was 
derelict who did not use the last moments of some dear 
one to point a moral for sinners, afford forensic ma- 
terial for his brethren of the cloth, or adduce an implied 
proof of the existence of that hereafter which the dy- 
ing are supposed to see in their transitional gaze. 
Calvin Stowe—we can assume that he wrote his wife’s 
obituary, since it was of a piece with other examples of 
naive exhibitionism on his part which will punctuate 
this history—went farther. Besides bringing in the 
glimpse of paradise, he supplied clinical information.”’ 
We cannot give the rest of the obituary, but it is rich 
reading. 

The chapter on ‘“Suitor and Husband’ begins: 
“Calvin Stowe as a romantic figure is a tough morsel 
for our cultivated taste in heroes. That the thick- 
shouldered, baldish, bearded scholar, gluttonous, 
neurasthenic, timid and lazy, a scatterbrain in emer- 
gencies and quite devoid of the talent for getting things 
done that Harriet called ‘faculty,’ could have inspired 
any strong passion in a deep nature taxes the modern 
credulity.’’ But the author also reveals Calvin as an 
orator, a scholar, a droll story-teller, and says there 
is no reason to believe that the marriage was infelici- 
tous. There came a time when three institutions of 
learning, Bowdoin College, Andover and Lane Theo- 


“Crusader in Crinoline: The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe.”’ 
By Forrest Wilson. (J. B. Lippincott Co.: Philadelphia London, 
New York. Price $3.75.) 


If our people want. 
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logical Seminaries, were contending for Calvin’s ser- 

vices. It is the author’s refreshing frankness in dealing 

with all the family, the heroine included, which gives 

such genuine charm to the narrative. Even the most 

trying period in all the long story, when Henry Ward . 
Beecher was on trial, is handled with the impartiality 

of a trained historian. 

Of Harriet’s paraphrase of one of Lincoln’s noblest 
utterances about the relation of slavery to the saving 
of the Union, the author writes: “Monomania could 
not. go much farther.’ 

All these earlier chapters make more breathtaking 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s rise to world-wide fame with 
the publication of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’”’ The book 
was not a good novel. It was an anti-slavery tract in 
story form, but it appeared at a moment when the 
world was waiting for something of the kind, and it 
sold everywhere in quantities and earned royalties in 
a way that seems magical. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” paved the way for the 
thirty or more novels that Harriet produced, several 
of them, “‘Old Town Folks” especially, being far better 
books than her more famous work. 

But Mr. Wilson shows clearly that ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was an important event in American history 
as well as in the life of the author. Harriet addressed 
it to the South, feared it might alienate the North, 
hoped it would induce the South itself to end slavery, 
but it worked the other way. It roused the North to a 
fighting pitch and made the South angry. Lincoln 
said to Harriet, when she was presented to him: ‘‘So 
this is the little lady that brought on this great war.” 

The picture of Litchfield, Conn., in 1811, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in the thirties and forties, the life of 
Lyman Beecher with its pulpit triumphs, its heresy 
trials, its picturesque home life, its tragic failure at 
Lane Seminary, and the slow emerging of Harriet her- 
self from childbearing and housework, from poverty 
and obscurity, to wealth and fame, make ‘“‘Crusader 
in Crinoline” one of the most absorbing books of our 
times. And as it is history, written with almost the 
dramatic power of John Richard Green, it is a book of 
permanent importance and worth. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

An article appeared in our issue of February 15 
attributed to Russell Packard when it should have 
been credited to Russell Burkhard. Apologies to 
Packard, if there is one, to Burkhard, who is the 
prominent head of an important school in Boston, to 
our own staff, who very properly was blamed for what 
the editor did single-handed, and to our readers. 
It was the editor who hastily wrote the name on the 
manuscript. It had arrived with simply a covering 
letter. 


Is it right for us to use our brains and discriminate 
between the forces battling for mastery of the world? 
If so, can we not conceive of a God of battles all the 
mightier because He does not hate? 


Writing of Joseph Fort Newton’s new book, 
“His Cross and Ours,’’ Carl Heath Kopf says: “This 
is almost the perfect book for Holy Week next to the 
Gospel itself.” 
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Freedom of Discussion Indispensable to Democracy” 
Daniel L. Marsh 


HE book isa commonplace tous. But let us today 
try to think back for a moment to that far-off 
past when there were no books or magazines or 

newspapers. In the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington are mural decorations which suggest the evolu- 
tion of the book. 

First, you see primitive man building a cairn: 
making a pile of stones to mark some important event. 
Aid to memory appears to have been the embryonic 
beginnings of writing, whether it was the pile of stones 
or the notched stick or some other device. 

Next, you see the chieftain of the nomad tribe on 
the desert passing on to his followers the oral tradition 
—from father to son, from father to son, through 
succeeding generations the tale is told. 

Then you see the ancient Egyptians carving hiero- 
glyphics upon stone. Then comes the representation 
of picture writing. A pictograph or hieroglyph repre- 
sents not a sound or even a word, but an idea. It was 
the earliest stage in the development of writing. When 
picture writing reached the conventional stage it be- 
came the alphabet. What an invention that was! 

In course of time, we have the manuscript book 
where the scribe or the monk or the scholar laboriously 
and meticulously writes by hand, sometimes original 
works, but more often copying works already in exist- 
ence. The first manuscript books were written on 
thin leaves or fibrous material of a reed that grew 
along the banks of the Nile, called papyrus. That is 
why the name paper is given to the sheets upon which 
we write. We now call a number of these sheets 
bound together a book, simply because our Anglo- 
Saxon forebears wrote runes on chips and bark of a 
tree that they called the boc, and which we call the 
beech. They spoke of the chip or the bark as a boc, 
and when they bound a number of them together it 
was still the boc, and hence the book. 

The next step in the evolution of the book is the 
printing press, and the epochal event in connection 
therewith was the invention of movable types by 
Johann Gutenberg in 1440 or 1441. It is this inven- 
tion and subsequent ones related to it that we are 
celebrating today. Indeed, there is an amazing con- 
catenation of significant anniversaries falling within 
one year, backward or forward, of today, including 
the five hundredth anniversary of Gutenberg’s inven- 
tion of printing from movable types; the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the first printing press in Amer- 
ica, in Mexico City; the three hundredth anniversary 
of the first book printed in colonial America, the ‘““Bay 
Psalm Book,” in Cambridge, Massachusetts; the two- 
hundred and ninetieth anniversary of ““Wonder-Work- 
ing Providence of Sions Saviour in New England,” 
written by Captain Edward Johnson, the first Ameri- 
can ancestor of the Hon. Melvin M. Johnson, the 
present dean of our Boston University School of Law. 
It was written in Massachusetts in 1651, and was 
published in London two years later. It was the first 


“Abstract of the address at the Founders’ Day exercises of 
Boston University at Trinity Church, March 13, 1941, by the 
president of the University. 


printed history of New England, and has been pro- 
nounced “the most important book on the Massa- 
chusetts Colony that was printed during the first 
hundred years after the settlement.” This year is 
likewise the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the establishment of the first paper mill in what is now 
the United States, at Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
It is the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
publishing of the first newspaper in America, called 
“Publick Occurrences,’ which appeared in Boston 
September 25, 1690. It is the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Andrew Hamilton—whose de- 
fense of John Peter Zenger was the most important 
single contribution to the establishment of freedom 
of the press in both America and in England. This is 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Benjamin Franklin, a printer, who was one of the 
greatest men of many centuries. This is the one 
hundredth anniversary of the invention of the camera 
by Daguerre of France—and the camera plays an 
important part in the dissemination of information 
today. 

The printed page, the picture, the motion pic- 
ture film, the phonographic record, the telegraph, the 
telephone and the radio—these are but types and 
symbols of the ever-increasing facilities for the inter- 
pretation and widespread dissemination of the aggre- 
gated thinking of five millenniums of human effort. 

What person who loves to read is not grateful 
to Milton for having expressed so well our own evalu- 
ation of a book: ‘‘A good book,” says he, “‘is the pre- 
cious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.”’ 

The general dissemination of truthful news is 
fundamental to the functioning of democracy. Ina 
democracy, the people are the rulers. That elemen- 
tary truth is in need of constant repetition. The people 
cannot act wisely without accurate knowledge. They 
cannot arrive at the right determination of their course 
in respect to happenings without free discussion. The 
discussion that formerly was carried on in the general 
store or the town meeting has in these latter days, for 
the most part, been transferred to the printed page. 
The people have both the right and the correlative 
duty of discussion, for in a democracy the government 
officials are servants of the people. Therefore, the peo- 
ple must be free to discuss the work of these officials, 
to criticize it, to find fault with it, to tell the officials 
what to do, and to dismiss them if they do not do it. 
That is the reason for the protection of the funda- 
mental freedoms guaranteed by the Bill of Rights in 
the first amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States: ‘‘Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press; or the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble, and to petition the government for a redress 
of grievances.”’ 

The founders of our republic were wise in putting 
into the Constitution this protection of freedom of 
speech, press, religion and conscience. They knew 
enough history to know that the perversion of rights 
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is easy of accomplishment. It must never be for- 
gotten that when civil liberties are lost to any people, 
they are lost by what appear to be due processes of 
governmental action. 

The public press has been subjected to caustic 
criticism as well as fulsome flattery. It is criticized 
on the ground that it exists primarily to make money; 
that it is more of a commercial institution than a public 
servant; that it has been known to suppress and distort 
news for profit or political advantage; that it has 
more than once misled the electorate, especially on 
great moral issues like the League of Nations, Prohi- 
bition, and the present situation; that it has been un- 
duly hasty and reckless in the ascertainment of facts 
prior to publication; that it tends toward exaggeration 
or extravagances in the creation of inflammable senti- 
ment which displaces a wholesome public opinion. 

Although the foregoing may be just or unjust— 
or just in some instances and unjust in other instances 
—yet the most alarming perversion of the press is not 
made by the press wittingly, but comes with the con- 
trol of the press by government. In a dictatorship, 
the firing squad and the concentration camp put the 
quietus upon freedom of speech and the freedom of the 
press. As Dr. Zechariah Chafee (who honors us with 
his presence here today) says in his book on ‘‘Freedom 
of Speech”: ‘Once force is thrown into the argument, 
it becomes a matter of chance whether it is thrown on 
the false side or the true, and truth loses all its natural 
advantage in the contest. 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, president and publisher 
of The New York Times, in a recent address at the 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, said that, “sur- 
rounded by war, it behooves us to examine the weap- 
ons of the moment, for each era has its own, and a 
weapon is not necessarily an arrow, a bullet, a torpedo, 
or an aerial bomb. There are others equally deadly. 
It is interesting to recall that while the Romans pos- 
sessed both horses and armor they never fought 
mounted for the simple reason that they had not in- 
vented the stirrup, without which no armored man 
could ride and fight without falling. When stirrups 
were attached to the saddle and the armored weight 
held in balance, the knights of the Middle Ages rode 
through Europe with the same degree of reckless se- 
curity as did units of the German Panzer divisions that 
raced ahead of their advancing armies into France. 
And what are the weapons of today? . . . . I cannot 
speak to you of planes and tanks and high explosives. 
But there is one weapon which has proved as valuable 
to Germany as the stirrups would have been to the 
legions of all the Caesars, and that is propaganda. 
With propaganda truth has been destroyed and false- 
hood glorified. With propaganda discord has been 
sown and strong men have become weak. The pen 
has truly been mightier than the sword. Yet against 
each weapon sooner or later we find a defense—armor 
for arrow, masks for poisoned gas, stronger weapons 
of offense to make unusable earlier tools of destruction. 
And against the weapon of propaganda our only de- 
fense is a free and responsible press. . . . For democ- 
racy can be strong only if it is informed, and truth 
alone can defeat the weapon of propaganda.”’ 

The Rev. Waitstill Sharp, a graduate of Boston 
University, was in Czechoslovakia at the time of 
Germany’s occupation of that unhappy country. He 
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was telling a few of us the other evening about it. He 
said that one day they were reading great free news- 
papers. Then poured in the gray flood of Nazi sol- 
diers. The next day the newspapers had become 
nothing more than censored handbills. 

Once when I was in Eisenach, Germany, I visited 
the historic Wartburg Castle in which Martin Luther 
had lived while making his translation of the Bible. 
The guide pointed out a spot on the wall where Luther 
had hurled the inkpot at the devil. There is a legend 
that ever since that time, four hundred years ago, the 
devil is afraid of ink. The ink which the devil of 
intolerance and bigotry and superstition and tyranny 
most fears is the ink that is used in printing a truthful 
and untrammeled public press. 

I have mentioned that one occasion for this em- 
phasis at our Founders’ Day celebration is the fact that 
this year marks the two hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Andrew Hamilton, who defended John Peter 
Zenger, editor and publisher of a paper called The 
New York Weekly Journal. Zenger had criticized 
the administration of Cosby, the royal governor, who 
was stupid, bigoted, egotistical, arrogant, corrupt, and 
in every way a misfit. Because of the criticism, Zenger 
was arrested and thrown into prison. His paper was 
ordered to be burned. Attempts were made to deny 
him a trial, but friends of freedom were vigilant. Not 
only did they force a trial by jury, but they secured 
the services of Andrew Hamilton, a learned, able 
and highly successful lawyer from Philadelphia. Al- 
though Andrew Hamilton was far advanced in years 
and was in ill-health, his defense of John Peter Zenger 
is one of the most thrilling and glorious things I have 
ever read in the history of legal trials. He not only 
secured the acquittal of Zenger, but he built up such a 
defense that the case established the freedom of the 
press in North America, brought about an important 
change in the law of libel, and really marked the open- 
ing of a new epoch in popular government. As Gou- 
verneur Morris has well said: ‘‘The trial of Zenger in 
1735 was the germ of American freedom, the morning 
star of that liberty which subsequently revolutionized 
America.” 

We talk glibly about the right of free speech and 
assembly. In a democracy, it is more to the point to 
talk about the duty of discussion; for the right of free 
speech and free discussion in a democracy implies its 
correlative duty. Therefore, let all true Americans 
not only protect the right and perform the duty for 
themselves, but let them at the same time safeguard 
these blessings for others, even for those with whom — 
they do not agree. The oft-quoted statement of Vol- 
taire is pertinent: “‘I hate and daspise what you say; 
but I will defend with my life, if need be, your right to 
say it.” Let us join with Thomas Jefferson in his 
holy vow: “I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man.” Let us not destroy the culture that 
we most cherish by hint and suggestion and innuendo 
against those who do not pronounce “‘shibboleth’”’ the 
sameway that wedo. Letusnot recklessly bandy around 
the opprobrious epithets of ‘Fascist,’ “Hitlerite,” 
“Communist,” “Fifth Columnist.”’ By these methods 
we can destroy the essential culture which we all aim 
to defend—destroy it as effectively as if Hitler took 
control of our cultural life. 
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Academic freedom must be more than a catch- 
word when we talk about freedom and the responsi- 
bilities of freedom in the communication and trans- 
mission of ideas. Academic freedom means that each 
professor and student is free to seek the truth in his 
own way, to form his own opinions, to arrive at his own 
conclusions, and to announce his own convictions. 
He is not to be limited by patented dogma, faint- 
hearted consideration, inherited tradition, or acquired 
prejudices. He is free to be the bondslave of Truth. 
He does not need to bend the knee to error, nor to fawn 
before flattery, nor to cringe before denunciation, nor 
to yield to the lawless impulse of his own self. 

All advancement in human knowledge and all 
progress in civilization—from alchemy to chemistry, 
from astrology to astronomy, from wigwams to our 
modern homes, from fire-signaling to telephones and 
radios—has been achieved through fidelity to this 
principle of freedom of research. 

And yet the most intelligent and best friends of 
academic freedom know that it is not absolute. The 
wisest recognize the limitations of liberty, the re- 
straints of freedom—not limitations of restraints im- 
posed by some external authority, but by one’s own 
sense of the responsibility of freedom. 

Earlier in this address, I named certain significant 
anniversaries which we are celebrating in this Founders’ 
Day convocation. It is worthy of notice that the first 
major printing job in the history of the world was the 
Bible. The Gutenberg Bible is a masterpiece of 
printing that has never been excelled. The first 
product of the first printing press on the American 
Continent, in Mexico four hundred years ago, was a 
catechism and a religious booklet called the “Manual 
de Adultus.” The first printing in what is now the 
United States was done at Cambridge three hundred 
years ago, and was a book of hymns called the ‘“‘Bay 
Psalm Book.” These facts symbolize the important 
relation which religion has borne to printing not only, 
but also to the whole progress of civilization. 

Religion bears a vital relation to democracy. 
Jesus’ message to mankind was crystallized into his 
favorite idea of the Kingdom of God. The Kingdom 
of God upon earth is a vast scheme of spiritual law 
and impulses, an incessant and ever-increasing in- 
spiration. It means the domination of ideas, purposes 
and intentions of the most lofty and sacred sort. The 
distinguishing marks of the Kingdom of God, as set 
forth in the teachings of Jesus, are the sacred worth 
of personality, the essential equality of individual 
human rights, the doctrine of brotherhood as inter- 
preted by the Golden Rule, and service as the mark 
of greatness. All these ideas are central to the demo- 
cratic way of life. To keep the world safe for democ- 
racy was Woodrow Wilson’s hope in the World War. 
It is more important that we should keep democracy 
safe for the world, and it cannot be kept safe without 
religion. 

An enlightened public opinion is indispensable to a 
vital and intelligent religion no less than to a func- 
tioning democracy. Public opinion is the greatest 
force in the world; it is greater than the power of all 
the dictators. To an enlightened public opinion, the 
freedom of the press—both secular and religious—is 
indispensable. 

I read regularly The Christian: World of London, 
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and The Manchester Guardian of Manchester, England. 
I have been deeply impressed by the large measure of 
freedom still allowed the British press. That is one 
reason why we are Britain’s “‘second”’ in the duel she 
is waging with Nazi Germany. Britain is not only 
preaching freedom, but is practicing it. We should 
be careful that in our ambition to help Britain, we do 
not ourselves become less democratic than Britain is. 
As a good illustration of an unhysterical attitude, let 
me call to your attention the fact that after all these 
months of terrible warfare, there appeared in The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly of last December 27 a 
manifesto issued by religious leaders of all denomina- 
tions, which looked ‘‘towards a Christian Britain.’ 
In that manifesto there was nothing of hatred or of 
narrow nationalism. There was a pledge of the 
Christians of Britain “to constant prayer and to an 
ordering of life corresponding to the Lord’s Prayer, 
where personal desires are simplified, where we forgive 
and are forgiven.” They dedicated themselves “in 
loyalty to Christ to strive for social and international 
justice and fellowship.”’ Indeed, the whole manifesto 
showed such sanity and calmness in the face of calam- 
ity, and such poise in the presence of petty and pug- 
nacious emotionalism, that one who loves right cannot 
help thanking God for the freedom that still lives in 
democratic Britain. That manifesto would not have 
been possible in Russia or Germany or Italy or 
Spain. 

Freedom of religion we must ever guard as one of 
our fundamental freedoms. This means freedom to 
worship God according to the dictates of our own con- 
sciences. Freedom of conscience—freedom to do what 
is right as dictated by one’s own conscience, and free- 
dom to refuse to do what one conscientiously believes 
to be wrong—that is an inheritance of unspeakable 
value to every true American. Freedom of religion 
was one of the main reasons for the original settlement 
of America, and it was ever in the thinking of the 
Founding Fathers of our republic. 

This must ever include the freedom of the pulpit. 
In a totalitarian system, the pulpit is subservient to 
the whims of the dictator—being required to render 
unto Caesar the things that are God’s. It is not long 
after the voice of the pulpit is hushed until the people 
lose the sense of moral direction. 

History has shown that freedom of assemblage, 
freedom of the press, freedom of the school and free- 
dom of the pulpit stand together or fall together. 
Guard these fundamental freedoms as the ever-watch- 
ful dragon of mythology guarded the garden of the 
Hesperides. Guard the freedom of all the means of 
communicating truth, and “the truth shall make you 
free.’ And then be true to truth along the way, 
recognizing ever the responsibilities of freedom, ‘‘not 
using your liberty for a cloke of maliciousness, but as 
the servants of God.” 

* * * 


However long delayed, however ghastly the corpse-filled, 
flame-lit road to it, the day of reckoning is sure. The stars in 
their courses, the energy at the heart of the infinitesimal atom, 
the fire in the soul of each individual person, alike and together 
fight for the Truth despised by the Men of Might; to confound 
and bring to nought the False, however for the time being it may 
wear the semblance of Power.—John Palmer Gavit, in Survey 
Graphic. 
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The Way Out of a Modern Dilemma: 


Totalitarianism vs. Democracy” 
Donald G. Lothrop 


F all conflicts could be clear, affording us the luxury 
of being able to line up squarely on one side or the 
other, how easy would be our task! Our instincts 

would guide us and we could act without being fet- 
tered by thought or inhibited by considerations of 
complexity. I do not want to rule out the hour of 
decision, or the moment of choice. To live is to face 
constantly those hours and moments. There is no 
escape for any man. Yet neither is there any escape 
from thinking. There is only one choice here and that 
is whether it shall be done sooner or later, for it will 
be done. Thought is either an ingredient of history 
or its writer. It is sometimes both. We do not al- 
ways make it so. But we always can. 

For some benighted persons, perhaps for the 
majority, the issue between Totalitarianism and De- 
mocracy is clear—there is no dilemma. For others 
there is a dilemma. Specifically, I do not find all 
evil in Germany and all good in Britain. It is not 
enough to say that there is more good in one than the 
other or more evil. That does not solve the problem, 
for it is the task of thought to save the good in both 
and bury the evil in both. What does it avail us if in 
destroying the evil we also destroy the good? The 
problem then is never either one or the other, but both 
and. 

In Nazi Germany we find a mixture of economic 
discipline combined with political and cultural bar- 
barism. In Britain we find the opposite—political and 
cultural democracy combined with economic bar- 
barism. We find democrats in Germany and Fascists 
in Britain. We find in Germany’s case without ques- 
tion an exclusion from the markets of the world; in the 
British Empire a stumbling block to those markets. 
For Britain’s case we find in Germany a force which 
would make of Europe another empire which not only 
threatens the older one but the very existence of 
Britain. Thus it is that for those of us who would 
see our times not from the prison house of our own 
province, but from a world point of view, there isa 
dilemma. The recognition of this dilemma is the 
beginning of social wisdom. The ignoring of it is to 
become merely the creature of social forces. To 
grapple with it and to find a way out is to become 
transformed from a creature to a creator. 


I 


What is happening to our world? First of all, 
let me ask this question, What might have happened? 
I am one of those who believed that this war could 
have been prevented if we would have paid the price. 
I advocated the principle of collective security, be- 
cause it seemed to me that this was a universal prin- 
ciple. If there is to be security it must be collectivized. 
Not only war, but peace, is indivisible. There is no 
solution short of social salvation. Mankind sinks or 
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swims together. There is a community from which 
there is no escape. The sins of the one are visited 
upon the many. Sin is corporate, even when it isn’t 
incorporated. 

It seemed that the whole world itself rose to dis- 
honor the great heritage of Woodrow Wilson, who be- 
queathed to us a saving vision, a vision rooted in 
reality and ignored at the peril of humanity’s suicide. 
There arose the damaging doctrine of exceptionalism, 
which is the impossible program of each nation trying 
to buy itself out of its collective responsibility. All 
the nations were culprits. Each one in its turn ig- 
nored the other—passed by on the opposite side of 
the road like the priest and Levite—only to call for 
help later on when it was in peril. Our own country 
was no exception. A universal law was subverted and 
the present outcome was written on the cards which 
each nation chose to play. 

We could have saved the peace. The men of 
good will in all the lands who understood this were not 
numerous enough, were not strong enough, and we 
were subverted by the lovers of Hitler and Fascism, 
who were resting smugly in places of power in the 
governmental structures of nation after nation, in- 
cluding our own and Britain’s. If we had saved the 
peace we would not have eliminated the dilemmas 
which we now must face, but we would have faced them 
in a world where bloody tocsins were not ringing and 
men and homes not being blasted to eternity. The 
changes necessary could have been made in a con- 
scious, planned way, with peaceful methods. But we 
who would have used economic and moral force to 
save our world were not strong enough. We who 
would have transformed bloody and violent force 
into non-violent force did not win out. Now the 
changes which might have come about by peaceful 
means may come about by other means, by war and 
revolution. 

Britain’s task is an historic one. She it is who is 
having placed upon her shoulders the burden of our 
mutual failure. If Britain had failed or fails to fulfill 
her historic mission, the dilemma to which I address 
myself would not have arisen, nay, more, we would 
not have the high privilege which is ours to solve it by 
deliberation and choice. A total victory would then 
produce a total result and this would then present us 
with a fait accompli, the victory of totalitarianism. 


II 


The modern dilemma presents itself in somewhat 
this fashion: On the one hand German Fascism, which 
is a combination of material strength and cultural 
weakness, is lined up against western democracy, 
which in turn is a combination of cultural strength and 
material inefficiency. Nazi Germany has performed a 
miracle of economic recovery. From a nation of hope- 
lessness, depression and unemployment she has, in 
the short space of eight years, lifted herself into the 
foremost power of Europe and threatens the existence 
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of the greatest empire. The Nazis have solved the 
economic problem by brilliant financing technique 
and the use of socialist economic forms. Unemploy- 
ment vanished, a shortage of labor ensued. The in- 
efficiencies of competition have given way to planned 
economy and the priority of national needs. On the 
basis of this totalitarian economy Germany has built 
her great army and air force, second to none in the 
world. There is no inherent reason why this planned 
economy cannot be extended over wider and wider 
areas, taking in not only Europe, but areas outside 
Europe. I submit that there is nothing inherent in 
that system to cause its internal collapse. If it be 
said that the slaves will revolt, let me point out that 
there exist today several devices which prevent this 
from being done. The planned economy of Nazism 
can solve the food problem and thus the stomachs of 
the slaves will be fed. Right now the exigencies of 
war plus the program of planned starvation prevent 
this. This is, however, temporary. More, the mod- 
ern engines of force and coercion, the tank, the air- 
plane, the automatic weapon, are by their nature 
monopolizable by comparatively few police and special 
agents. The democratic pitchfork and rifle are gone, 
as far as their revolutionary uses are concerned. 
And still more, the social statification of classes in a 
Nazi Europe is planned to produce slaves and masters 
in perpetuity. With the state in possession of the 
means of education—the radio, the press, the volun- 
tary associations—there is no reason why a whole 
generation cannot be brought up which does not know 
any better. Human nature is very adaptable. With 
limited schooling for the masses, with a schooling de- 
signed to teach technique at most and designed to 
limit or to canalize the yearnings of the heart which, 
in a democratic society, may be infinite, what is to 
prevent the normalization of a slave society? Only 
the failure of the minimal elements of subsistence in 
past history caused the slaves to revolt. Now, with 
the newer .techniques of controlled production, this 
problem is easily solved. 


Ill 


This program which I have just suggested is not 
one of speculation; this is the plan of Hitler and under 
it the subject people of Europe, in particular the Slavs, 
are already becoming conditioned and bred slaves of 
the new order. It is not by accident that the intel- 
lectual groups of Poland are being literally wiped out. 
In Germany itself this has been going on for eight 
years. Under the new order they will not rise again, 
the preconditions of their production will not be al- 
lowed. 

We have, then, under German Fascism, a gi- 
gantic scheme to build a statified class society on the 
basis of a socialist economy. I submit the thesis that 
there is no dynamic within that new order which will 
destroy it. It can be consolidated. It can succeed. 
It has succeeded already. The only forces which 
exist which can destroy that order are the forces with- 
out. It is in this sense that Britain, whether or not 
she wills it or knov s it, is performing an historic mis- 
sion. Of course the pressure without will find comple- 
mentary forces within which may impinge upon one 
another in such a way that this “‘“New Order’’ will be 
destroyed. In fact, I believe that will happen. What 
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I want to emphasize is that only by such a relationship 
of forces can that event take place. History has 
never given us an example of social change from within 
alone. For example, our own independence was 
achieved not by our might and will alone; only as that 
found assistance from the outside, namely, France, 
did we succeed in throwing off Britain’s rule. 

There is in this situation a profound lesson to be 
learned. Nazism has brought to us a much-needed 
awakening. Our rationalist philosophy has been shot 
through with the error of mechanical thinking. We 
did not know that man does not live by bread alone. 
We assumed that once we had solved the economic 
problem the rest of life would take care of itself, auto- 
matically. This is the great heresy of modern times. 
The thinking of the radicals and the socialists has ab- 
sorbed, from the milieu of a materialist civilization, 
the poison of inevitability. We have failed to see 
socialism as a device, as a technique which could 
achieve on the material level of life certain objectives, 
but which did not, necessarily, solve all our problems. 
Like a rifle which can shoot in two directions, so 
socialism is an instrument which must be aimed and 
directed. 

It is the distinctive feature of German Fascism 
that it has used socialism to the end of war and the 
creation and maintenance of a class society. That 
class society before Hitler was cracking up in Germany. 
The acids of democracy were eating it away. Hitler 
came along with his National Socialism and placed 
underneath it a planned economy, an economy which 
has used every socialist device imaginable, and he has 
succeeded in not only saving but in strengthening a 
master-slave society. The very fuel of socialism has 
made his engine a thing of power. 


IV 


I don’t know of a more dramatic way of portray- 
ing the need for religion than by this simple review of 
the events of our contemporary history. Mankind 
has ignored religion to its peril. Religion has been 
laughed out of camp. But it is a laughter which reeks 
with the groans and moans of the broken spirits of 
countless human beings. Religion is not the creature 
of an epoch or a period. It is a universal need. We 
shall never outgrow it. The attempt to get along 
without it only produces the hunger for it. 

This need has long been known by the sociologist. 
His approach to life is more inclusive than that of 
either the economist or the politico. Professor 
Maclver points out the difference between civilization 
and culture. Civilization is that wide group of things 
and devices which any people can use. They are 
tools, means, instrumentalities—they are used for 
something. Civilization is passed on by contacts; dis- 
seminated over wide areas automatically, by imitation 
and appropriation. Civilization is not limited to ma- 
terial objects; it is inclusive of forms, organizational 
techniques, associational devices—things which ex- 
pedite, waich create efficiency, which do the task more 
easily, with less effort and albor. 

Culture, on the other hand, is the sum of ob- 
jectives, ends, purposes, goals. It is what is ex- 
perienced for its own sake, not as a means. Each 
generation, each people, must create it anew; give it 
shape, power and verve. Civilization does not die, 
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it keeps going automatically, progressively, onward. 
Only great catastrophes, like plagues, prolonged wars 
and nature’s upheavals, can stop the march of civiliza- 
tion. That is what civilization does—it marches. 
Culture, on the other hand, can die—go out, like the 
lights which lose their electric current. Cultures have 
their rise and fall, their periods of efflorescence. They 
cannot be passed on to others who are not worthy, 
who have not won them. Civilization is external to 
man—cultures grow out of man himself. Only as he 
is worthy, only as he has fought the good fight, can 
man create a culture. Civilization acquired by bar- 
barians only makes barbarism more _ effective, 
cruelty more refined, injustice more unjust. Civiliza- 
tion has no saving grace; it is but a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. 

Religion is not part of civilization. It is part of 
culture. It is that part which is concerned with the 
higher values of life, the ends and goals of the human 
spirit. Religion visions the objectives and provides 
direction. This is indispensable to any age and cannot 
be outgrown. In fact, it must be renewed, relived, 
rewon; it can only be had by a people worthy of it, a 
people sensitized and disciplined to achieve it. 

Thus it is that we find the device of socialism, a 
part of civilization, taken over with great ease by a 
group of men devoid of culture, devoid of religion, and 
used in a barbaric way. Civilization marches, but 
not culture. 

V 

It is in the realm of culture that democracy plays 
its role. The free mind, universal education, the doc- 
trine of equality, the concept of brotherhood—suf- 
frage, the freedom of the press, speech, assemblage— 
these are part of a culture, part of the ends and ob- 
jectives which are cultivated in western democracies. 
If it be said that we honor them in the breach, that 
we do not practice them, that we are not pure, I would 
be the last person to deny it. I sometimes think that 
the Nazis have taken every evil practice of the de- 
mocracies and erected them into a cardinal principle 
of state policy. Thus taken, we recoil as we look upon 
the Nazistate. What weare really doing is becoming 
horrified at the evils which are in ourselves. In a 
sense this is more than true. Every principle enun- 
ciated by Hitler in “Mein Kampf,’’ by Rosenberg 
and by Goebbels, can find a concrete embodiment in 
the deeds of Britain and the United States. 

I submit, however, that it is not the same thing. 
To take evil practice and admit it, has the virtue of 
honesty. To ignore evil practice in the blinking light 
of glittering principles, commits the sin of hypocrisy. 
But to take such practice and erect it into the ideals, 
the structures, the goals of society and the state, is to 
undermine culture and condemn it to suicide. As 
long as our stated purposes, our hopes, our goals, are 
a constant challenge to our practice, we may save our- 
selves and create the dynamic of cultural progress. 
A nation’s reach, like that of a single man, should ex- 
ceed its grasp—or what’s a heaven for? 

Our democracies, however, suffer from an eco- 
nomic indiscipline which is little short of criminal. 
Our unemployment rates are scandalous. The dole and 
relief systems are sheer waste. One year after the 
second World War broke out, with her back to the wall, 
Britain had almost one million men on the official un- 
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employed register. We find monopolies interfering 
with production. The democracies have been suffering 
from planned scarcity, another definition of monopoly. 

Without any doubt whatsoever, as long as this 
condition exists the totalitarian powers will be vic- 
torious. The Nazis have taught us tremendous 
truths and we must learn, even from them. Many of 
their devices will have to be taken over by us. What 
the economy of the democracies must undergo will be 
little short of revolutionary. We have now reached 
the stage of civilization which makes it absolutely 
necessary for society to utilize socialist techniques to 
solve the problems of our economy. A planned 
economy alone can eliminate the unemployed, build 
houses which are not slums, which can eliminate the 
wastes of competition and the robbery of monopoly. 
A capitalist economy can solve these problems in a 
period of scarcity, but in a period of abundance only 
communal control can achieve the end. This does not 
mean, as I have tried to point out, that men’s other 
problems will be automatically solved when these are 
solved. The march of Hitler is the positive proof 
that such is not the case. But I submit that although 
a planned economy does not solve the problem of 
man’s fate and destiny, without that foundation in 
this epoch of our history we shall not be in a position 
to solve it. This is the mmimum foundation upon 
which a solution to man’s cultural needs can be built. 


VI 


As I see the epochal struggle now going on in the 
world, it is performing the social function of placing 
squarely before mankind the dilemma of democracy 
versus totalitarianism. Mankind can only be a victor 
if the economy of totalitarianism takes on the culture 
of democracy and, conversely, the culture of democ- 
racy undergirds itself with a totalitarian or planned 
economy. It is Britain’s historic mission to be the 
instrument by which this task will be achieved. 
Britain’s democracy cannot be saved unless she does 
transform her economy—grant freedom to India and 
her colonies—raise the hope of emancipation in the 
hearts and minds of the many-nationed peoples in 
Europe. Again Hitler has achieved a task of world 
importance, for he has forged a united Europe. Gone 
are the boundary lines; over them the oppressed 
peoples, the future slaves contemplating their destiny 
under the Nazi ‘‘New Order,” reach out across the 
barriers of race, nationality and sect to form anew 
internationalism which will rise on the corpse of the 
old. The economic unity of the various nationalities 
is essential to world peace and security. It might have 
come by conscious effort and planning. It did not. 
We failed. But Hitler has achieved it for us—at the 
point of a bayonet. Jt zs the task of democracy to 
utilize that unity for its own ends. Britain’s resistance 
is what gives mankind that choice. Without that re- 
sistance we would not have that choice. 

It is impossible to ignore the role of the Soviet 
in this titanic struggle. One of the reasons why I ad- 
vocated the principle of collective security was because 
I believed that we had the opportunity to collaborate 
with the Soviet Union. The Soviets have a planned 
economy. ‘This economy was the foundation of cul- 
ture whose objectives were to eliminate man’s in- 
humanity to man, to destroy all racialisms, to permit 
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the equitable flowering of the national culture; in 
other words, we had the highest values of cultural 
democracy implemented by the communal control of 
the natural resources and economy over a tremendous 
area of the earth’s surface. By working with the 
Soviet in a league of nations, in a collective security 
agreement, the democracies could have strengthened 
these goals in the Russian land. Western culture 
could have been a sustaining hand for the goals of the 
Russian Revolution. 

We would not, Britain would not, France would 
not. Men in high places in all these countries had 
other plans and the common people could not exert 
sufficient power to change them in time. Now the 
Soviet, tired of waiting for us, has decided to play the 
game another way. We forced them into Hitler’s arms. 
If they play with Nazism long enough, what can pre- 
vent the undermining of the high purposes of yes- 
terday? Slowly but surely the stronger power, Nazi 
Germany, will exert the pressure which will lead to the 
destruction of democratic goals. If we play with 
barbarians we shall become as they. It is a universal 
principle. Are the Soviets any exception to this? The 
Finnish campaign is but one fruit of such association. 

When we forced the Soviet into the harness of 
Hitler we did a tragic thing. It may not be too late. 
We still may have the opportunity to inject the serum 
of cultural democracy into the blood stream of the 
Soviet Union. 

VII 

The way out of this, the greatest dilemma of 
modern times, totalitarianism versus democracy, is 
thus to perform a marriage, a marriage in which the 
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good of the one will converge with the good of the 
other and thus breed out of existence by conscious 
selection the evils in them both. I do not say this is 
easy. I do not say it will be done. I say it can be 
done and that it must be done if our culture is to be 
saved. Unless it is done we shall descend into a dark 
age of mechanical progress and spiritual death. This 
task is the task of the twentieth century. Other 
centuries had their great issues, their hours of decision. 
We have ours, and this is it. 

We must find a way by which the material life 
of man, his economy and satisfaction of material needs, 
is organized and controlled, at the same time freeing 
the cultural and spiritual life. 

The solution of man’s economic problem provides 
no automatic solution for the enrichment of his life. 
In fact, the solution of the economic problem may be- 
come the very agent of his corruption. The new de- 
vices, so powerful, so efficient, might become the very 
agent by which mankind may be sold into slavery. 
Bread is a weapon and can be used and misused. It 
is absolutely essential that democratic control be 
exercised. Even that is not enough. We can never 
outgrow the necessity to be worthy, to work hard, to: 
inflict self-discipline, to sacrifice, to create values which 
dignify human living. We meet the constant chal- 
lenge of religion, the renewal of culture, the projection 
of new objectives, goals and ends. 

This is the task of religion—the age-old task— 
and one which will always be with us. This is but 
another way to say that life does not guarantee its 
highest goals. Life provides us with the possibilities. 
It is always necessary for us, ourselves, to fulfill them. 


England: The Highest Happiness and the 
Deepest Despair — I 


Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole 


HE journey from Cork to Bristol took three days, 
so that Murray had an opportunity to take 
stock of himself. His health was robust; he 

had an ample supply of money; he had no prospect 
for employment; there were no friends in England; 
and, finally, he had no particular plans. He was 
restless and wanted to escape the conflicts which had 
become intolerable. He was young, vigorous, and 
loved adventure—so here he was on the Irish Sea, 
heading for new experiences. 

He landed at Pill, where he had experienced the 
thrilling escapade as a youngster,-but found no one 
who remembered him; so next morning he walked to 
Bristol through the countryside which stirred his 
English soul with pride and joy. He was free! No 
family responsibilities, no church ties, no factory 
whistles to call him to work. To be alive and in Eng- 
land! What more could he want? 

The problem of finding friends was never a dif- 
ficult one for Murray. He liked company and was 
always sought after as a good companion, so almost 
immediately on arriving in Bristol he was discovered 
by fellow Methodists and urged to attend their meet- 
ings. He was “admired and caressed” and his warm 
nature expanded under the welcome. His fellow re- 
ligionists pressed him to stay and preach for them, 


but he had his mind set on going to London. It is the 
old story of the fascination of the great city with its 
excitement and variety. There was also a very 
specific reason why he wanted to move on, namely, 
he was interested in seeing and hearing more of White- 
field, who had a large tabernacle in London. 

He walked the sixteen miles to Bath because he 
loved the exercise. His animal spirits were high and 
everything seemed to lift him to the crest of the wave 
of happiness. The song of the open road sang itself 
in his heart, and he might well have felt if he did not say : 


“From this hour I ordain myself loos’d of limits and 
imaginary lines, 
Going where I list, my own master total and absolute, 
Listening to others, considering well what they say, 
Pausing, searching, receiving, contemplating, 
Gently, but with undeniable will, divesting myself 
of the holds that would hold me.’’* 


Strangers haled him into their homes for lodging 
and meals. He had moved in the homes of the rich 
and privileged, but he was equally at ease with the 
farmer or proletarian. He conversed, prayed and 
sang hymns around the fireplaces of all kinds and con- 


*“Song of the Open Road” by Walt Whitman. 
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ditions of men. Everywhere he reluctantly left, 
pushing on to his destination, “‘God directed” and with 
a sense of deep thanksgiving for his new freedom. 

On the way he accidentally discovered that a 
Rev. Mr. Tucker whom he had admired in Ireland was 
in England, and the two had a most cordial reunion. 
Murray preached for him and they had a long talk on 
the theological problem involved in the relation of 
election to Wesley’s views. He says: “‘I observed to 
him, that I could not, with a good conscience, repro- 
bate doctrines which, as I firmly believed, originated 
with God, nor advocate sentiments diametrically 
opposite to what I considered as truth. On this ac- 
count I could not cordially unite with Mr. Wesley, or 
his preachers. Mr. Tucker saw the force of my ob- 
jections; nay, he felt them too, for he was at that in- 
stant nearly in the same predicament with myself. 
Yet we could not hit upon an expedient to continue in 
the connection, and preserve our integrity.’ * 

This statement seems to be of importance in 
understanding Murray’s character. Even at a time 
when he was “foot-loose and fancy-free,”’ he was eager 
to preserve his intellectual integrity. He was deeply 
concerned with the truth, and once believing in a par- 
ticular doctrine, he was not willing to shift with every 
wind or to compromise a fundamental position. He 
was ready to pay the price for orthodoxy or heresy, 
whichever the case might be. Theology to him was no 
idle speculation, but the very word of salvation or 
damnation. He was therefore always ready to stand 
foursquare for the truth as God gave him to see the 
truth. 

He was urged by his friends the Tuckers to settle; 
but again pushed on, this time with more gold to 
jingle in his pockets. Finally he arrived in London, 
then a city of about 800,000 population. So excited 
was he that he let the stage drive off with his trunk 
and all his worldly belongings. He put up in a tavern 
and wandered about the town, fascinated by its hum- 
ming activities and teeming life. How little he knew 
at the time that here he was to experience some of the 
greatest joys and deepest sorrows of his life. 

When he returned from his wanderings, he sud- 
denly remembered his trunk, and after diligently fol- 
lowing the stage to its stop, found it intact! In a city 
infested with thieves that was certainly unusual good 
luck. 

Hardly had a day gone by in his new home before 
he came into contact with the Methodists. These 
people seemed ubiquitous, and they seemed to know 
about John. 
grapevine telegraph about the Calvinistic aspects of his 
theology, so that the rift began to widen. He says: 
“The Methodists in London were afraid of me, and I 
was afraid of them; we therefore, as if by mutual con- 
sent, avoided each other.”’ 

Whitefield was not in town, so young Murray 
turned to a life of pleasure, and to his astonishment 
found it zestful. Why shouldn’t he? . He was vigor- 
ous, friendly, alive to the whole of life. Conviviality 
lured him and he soon found himself surrounded by a 
new coterie of friends whose chief interests were gam- 
ing, wine, theaters, dancing, week-end parties and 
general “good times.”” He became something of a 


*Life, p. 62. Italics are the author’s. 
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“gentleman about town,” a striking contrast to his 
usual restrained behavior. It is a tribute to his charac- 
ter that no matter how boisterous his companions 
grew, he never indulged in any excesses which might 
be called immoral. While others drank liquor, he 
threw it under the table. It is one thing to keep a 
high level of living when sheltered at home or in the 
church. It is quite another to be able to resist tempta- 
tion when surrounded on every side by bon vivants. 
Murray evinced his solid ethical foundation during 
this episode of his life by remaining essentially true 
to his Christian ideals. 

Again the economic determinist might say that 
John Murray would have lived the rest of his days in 
this social whirl if his money hadn’t suddenly and un- 
expectedly given out. No money—no entertain- 
ment. The one thing that Murray knew least about 
was finance. He supposed that he was supplied for 
life, but at the end of one year he had given his last 
halfpenny to a beggar. Friends began to forsake him, 
he was pressed for debts, and found himself in the 
most embarrassing situation. 

Prodigal-son memories began to rise in his inner 
life, and he yearned to return home to comfort and 
security, but shame kept him from a retreat. Then 
thoughts of the Tabernacle again rushed into his con- 
sciousness.* He would quietly slip into a back seat 
unrecognized, and again give himself to the contem- 
plation of God. He went to the meeting and White- 
field was at his best. He invited “poor wandering 
souls” to have hope and to return to the ways of peace. 
The revival sermon struck home and roused the 
slumbering religious character of Murray, but left 
him in a state of isolation and depression. He says: “I 
carefully avoided my former companions, and my re- 
ligious connections avoided me.’’ Both groups were 
suspicious of his sincerity. His debts accumulated to 
large proportions; he dared not move from his lodgings 
because of what he owed, yet he dreaded any further 
sojourn under the roof of his host because he saw no 
way of paying rent. His despair deepened until 
thoughts of suicide began to rise into his distorted 
imagination. He could see no way out. 

Some psychologists might go so far as to say that 
the man was a manic-depressive. It is true that some 
of the evidence seems to point in this direction. The 
extremes of emotional instability might argue for 
some kind of neurosis. On the other hand, the best 
test of a thoroughly sound and healthy personality is 
the reaction of people to him. Is he considered 
“queer”? Is he always “out of step” with the world? 
If so, there are good chances of abnormality in the 
case. On the other hand, if he is sought after, popular, 
and if people enjoy doing things for him, the chances 
are that he is normal. Murray’s case seems to arise 
from the situation rather than from a radically malad- 
justed personality. It is also important in judging 
the man to take into account the effect. of Calvinism 
and the religious revivals of the day. Conviction of 


*On the west side of Windmill Hill was erected the original 
preaching place for George Whitefield in 1741, shortly after his 
separation from Wesley. It was called the Tabernacle from the 
temporary nature of the structure, the name having been first 
applied to the churches of boards hastily erected after the fire. 
(“London.”’ By George H. Cunningham. J. M. Dent and Sons, 
Ltd., London, 1927.) 
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sin makes the most stable personalities depressed, and 
being a “lost soul” with the prospect of an everlasting 
abode in hell does not exactly lend itself to a calm and 
even temper. 

As Murray was leaving the Tabernacle one day 
he was hailed by one of the regular attendants, who 
entered into conversation with him. Friendship 
deepened until the new acquaintance offered to ad- 
vance enough to pay all John’s debts, move him to new 
quarters and secure employment for him. This is 
typical of Murray’s career. Always people were 
reaching out helping hands to him in his hour of 
trouble. The landlord, when approached on the 
matter of debt, refused to take a penny! Burdens 
and anxieties were gradually lifted from his shoulders, 
and he went earnestly to work as assistant to the in- 
spector of a broadcloth manufactory to save enough to 
satisfy all his creditors. 

Conditions in the textile industry in those days 
were appalling, especially in the large cities such as 
London. The trade was highly seasonal and irregular, 
many workers and masters being thrown out of em- 
ployment. From 1723 to 1825 was a period when 
wages were depressed to a very low level. At the time 
when Murray was in this industry, the average pay for 
a common laborer was ten shillings, and a journeyman 
got no more than twelve to fourteen shillings. Whole 
families, including women and children, worked to- 
gether and this resulted in riots against women. About 
twenty persons starved to death every month in 
London. Some are described as “‘dying and rotting 
by cold and famine, filth and vermin.’’* Strikes 
broke out, some workers smashing the machines. 
The workers were considered boisterous, disorderly, 
and addicted to cruel pranks. For instance, the rector 
of Bethnal Green complains: “Every Sunday morning, 
during the time of divine service, hundreds of persons 
assemble in a field adjoining the churchyard where 
they fight dogs, hunt ducks, gamble, and enter into 
subscriptions to fee drovers for a bullock.** This 
reference to a bullock is explained by Samuel Wilder- 
spin, a schoolmaster, who says: “It was a regular plan 
to go to Smithfields and steal an ox, and drive it into 
the neighborhood and make it go mad by putting peas 
in its ears and so on, and then when they had finished 
their sport, they would lead it into some field and 
leave it.” 

Any kind of business was distasteful to John 
Murray. He disliked commercialism in all its aspects 
and was never happy when cooped up in a counting- 
house. He stayed in his position, however, long enough 
to pay all his obligations. He went to the task of 
satisfying his creditors with a genuine zeal. He re- 
duced his living expenses to an absolute minimum, 
denying himself every thing in the nature of luxury, 
and very soon he had the satisfaction of being able to 
look the whole world in the face again. His spirits 
revived and he was again happy. 

Religion still claimed his attention. He rose at 
four in the morning for prayers and Bible reading, 
and spent his nights and Sundays at his beloved 


*“London Life in the 18th Century.’’ By M. Dorothy 
George. Keegan, Paul, Trench, Truber and Co., Ltd., London, 
1925. 
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Tabernacle, hanging on to every word of Whitefield’s 
sermons. 

Life for John was literally more than bread and 
meat: it was spirit and hope. He gave up all thought 
of family life and, as he says, would gladly have en- 
tered a monastery if there had been such an institution 
connected with Protestantism. 

One thing about these services in the Tabernacle 
is of special interest: they were without narrow sec- 
tarian exclusiveness. Members of many denomina- 
tions attended them, and Whitefield stood upon a 
platform which for those times was remarkably broad 
and liberal. Murray imbibed some of this breadth 
and sympathy and when asked about his denomination 
he often replied, ‘independent Baptist, Methodist, 
Churchman. I hardly knew which of these I liked 
best, or loved most.’”’ He cultivated an inclusive 
spirit which sought truth rather than labels. 

Many friends now urged Murray to take up the 
task of preaching again and to give his whole time to 
it. It is interesting to note that at this particular 
juncture he refused on conscientious grounds: ‘‘As the 
eternal well-being of the many was supposed to rest 
with the preacher, an error in judgment would conse- 
quently be fatal to his hearers; and, as I had now 
learned that I was not perfect in knowledge, I could 
not be assured I should not lead the people astray; in 
which tremendous event they would, to all eternity, 
be imprecating curses on my head.’* Something of 
this humility would save other preachers from a rash 
dogmatism and a condemnatory spirit. 

Murray formed a very close friendship with a 
young man named Neale, who attended religious 
meetings regularly and who was very earnest in his 
theological convictions. He and his sister lived in 
the home of their grandfather, a crotchety, domineer- 
ing man who had a special aversion to everything and 
everybody connected with Whitefield. The Neale 
girl surreptitiously stole away from home to attend the 
meetings occasionally, and finally expressed the desire 
to meet her brother’s friend, about whom she had heard 
so much. A meeting was promptly arranged. 

Miss Neale attended a gathering where John 
spoke. Before John knew who she was he was smit- 
ten. She was beautiful, elegantly dressed, entrancing 
—the paragon of all virtues. “I returned home, but 
the beauteous image . . . . accompanied me! I could 
not for a moment exclude the lovely intruder from my 
imagination. I was alarmed; I wept, I prayed, but 
every effort was fruitless; the more I strove to forget 
her, the more she was remembered. I was impatient 
to behold her again, yet I most devoutly wished we 
had never met.’ ** 

Poor John was in the toils of love again, and as 
usual under adverse circumstances. Peace and dreams 
of a monastery fled forever. Eliza, for that was “‘her 
fascinating name,’’ possessed him completely and he 
lived every waking moment conscious of her loveliness. 

He could not call on her at her own home because 
of his associations with Whitefield. A mutual friend 
was found, however, and she acted as go-between, 
helping the two to meet and to exchange letters. 
John’s love affairs always seemed to run into dif- 


*Life, p. 74. 
**Life. 
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ficulties and entanglements. One of the Neale family 
betrayed John’s confidence and told the grandfather 
that a clandestine love affair was going on between 
Eliza and a follower of Whitefield. The old gentleman 
stormed and raved. The young lady implored him 
to meet John and talk things over, but her pleadings 
were of no avail. The grandfather tore up his will, 
disinheriting her. 

Emotional tensions over family relationships 
strained everyone. John’s love grew more fervent and 
he pressed his suit for marriage more earnestly. 
Enemies of the union did everything in their power to 
prevent the two meeting or corresponding. Lies were 
told, even forgeries of letters purporting to come from 
Eliza were given into John’s hands. Through months of 
anxiety and stress the young lovers kept faith in each 
other, testing their affection in the fires of adversity. 

Sometimes Murray would stand in front of the 
Neale house at four o’clock in the morning, hoping for 
a glimpse of the fair one. Sometimes the night watch- 
man would eye him with suspicion, and once he was 
actually ‘taken up” by the officers. Think of the 
pious young Murray, full of prayers and yearning to 
do God’s will, being hustled off to the police station 
because he was in love! 

The matter was finally brought to a happy con- 
clusion by Miss Neale’s coming of age and taking mat- 
ters into her own hands. She left her grandfather’s 
home penniless, with all her worldly goods tied in a 
bundle. Her elder brother, John’s bosom friend, took 
her to his home and there she settled down temporarily, 
determining not to go back to her former home. 

Six months of impatient waiting followed, and 
finally the two were wedded. John stood at the pin- 
nacle of bliss. After a short sojourn with Eliza’s 
brother, a home was secured for the bride and groom 
and Murray says that they “enjoyed as much happi- 
ness as ever fell to the lot of humanity.’”’ Apparently 
John continued steadfast in business as well as earnest 
in prayer, for he maintained the new household on a 
basis of economic security, for at least a short time. 
His new-found devotion for his wife was sufficient to 
overcome his aversion for a business career. 


A chapter from the ‘Life of John Murray” by Alfred S. 
Cole and Clarence R. Skinner, now being written as a part of the 
Bicentennial Celebration of the birth of Murray. 


* * * 


THE HERO 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 
ILL was eight years old. He was watching his 
B father pack his bag. Bill’s father was going 
away for fourteen days to the West. 

“Shall you see any bears, Father?’ asked Bill. 

“No, not where I shall go,” asid Father. ‘Now, 
Bill, out of the way. Let’s get on with this packing.” 

“Shall you see Indians?” asked Bill. 

“No, I don’t think so. Go and bring my razor 
from the bathroom, Bill.” 

Bill wandered off and brought back the soap. 

“Razor,” Isaid. ‘Razor!’ cried Father. ‘‘Where 
are your wits, Bill?”’ And he went and got it himself. 

At last Father was all packed and ready to go. 

“I wish I could go. I’d like to shoot bears,” 

-said Bill. 
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“Well, you must stay home and take care of 
Mother,” said Father. ‘‘Now be good and take care 
of her. Do you hear, Bill?” 

Bill nodded, but he was still thinking of bears. 

Father seized his bag, and kissed Mother and 
Bill, and the car disappeared, and Bill and Mother 
went back to the parlor. 

Mother was mending socks and she took up the 
next one. It was Bill’s and it had huge holes in the 
toe. Billlay on the rug by the fire. 

“There are no logs left. Could you get two little 
ones from the cellar, Bill?” said Mother. 

Bill kicked his heels in the air. ‘I shall take care 
of you, Mother,” he said. “If bandits come or 
thieves, I shall scare them away.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mother. 
Bill, do you think... ?” 

“T shall pretend to shoot them,” said Bill. ‘‘I 
shall take Father’s pipe and turn it upside down, and 
they’ll think it’s a gun, and they will be scared.”’ 

“Mercy! Yes,’ said Mother. “But we do need 
a log.” 

“Or I might ring up the police if I saw them 
creeping up the yard,” said Bill. ‘And then they’d 
have a surprise, wouldn’t they, Mother? I know the 
number.”’ 

“The fire is almost gone, and it would be a good 
thing to keep it,” said Mother. “Do very brave men, 
who protect their mothers, ever fetch logs?” 

“Oh, no,” said Bill. ‘They save them from 
thieves and fires. Oh, Mother, if we had a fire, I’d 
wake up and show you a very easy way to escape; and 
then I’d try to get to the phone for the fire department, 
and perhaps the house would be burned but I’d have 
saved you, and Father would be pleased when he came 
back and knew that I’d taken care of you, wouldn’t 
he, Mother?”’ 

“He certainly would,” said Mother. “But there’s 
no need to worry about the house on fire at this mo- 
ment. This fire here will be out in five minutes un- 
less: Asner 

“You would be proud of such a brave boy,”’ said 
Bill, ‘“‘and I would tell Father when he... .” 

“Just wait a moment, Bill,” said Mother. “I 
must go to the cellar and get two logs.” 

* * * 


“About those logs, 


SUCCESS STORY 


Marian Anderson’s mother studied to be a school teacher. 
She could not get a position, and after the husband died she took 
in washing to support her children. As a girl, Marian Anderson 
did her part. She scrubbed porches. On Monday evening, now 
a famous singer, she went back to her native Philadelphia to re- 
ceive the Bok award of $10,000 given annually to the person who 
has done most for the city during the year. The money will go, 
she said, to ‘‘enable some poor, unfortunate but nevertheless very 
talented people to do something for which they have dreamed all 
their lives.’ An eminent gathering applauded. They were 
proud, as they had a right to be, of Marian Anderson. 

Marian Anderson is an American. She is also a member of 
the colored race. The only reason why the matter of her race 
should be important in a democratic country is that it happens 
to possess exceptional musical gifts. Out of the strains of Africa, 
as from those of Italy, Germany, Scandinavia, France, Wales 
and Ireland, often comes a particularly warm sensitiveness to 
tone and harmony. Marian Anderson has this. She has done 
much for her own people, but her gifts belong to all of us. With 
them she helps enrich this generation in our land.—New York 
Times. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


COMMENDED FOR AN ARTICLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial regarding the article on “Religious Pioneer- 
ing’ by Cyril Zimmerman calls for sympathetic consideration of 
the whole relationship of the church to employees. I think you 
are to be commended for publishing the article. What is now 
needed is to encourage all ministers and public-spirited laymen 
to go after the facts and not be satisfied until they get them. 
There is much misunderstanding because of the necessity for 
workmen to fall into line with the controlling element in order 
to hold their jobs, however much they may wish to do differently. 

If church leaders will go personally to the thoughtful, 
Christian-minded workmen in our plants and, by assurance of 
complete confidential treatment of what is told them, get the 
real inside facts on this labor situation, it will not only help the 
workers but also give the church a far better position in its rela- 
tion to the whole industrial population. 

As preparation for such a study, one might get information 
from the National Religion and Labor Foundation of New Haven, 
Conn., also from J. Gritter of the Christian Labor Association of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

This is not a small problem. It deserves the very best and 
most complete investigation of which our church leaders are 
capable, and then followed by the heroic action which such an 
investigation will show to be needed. 

Frank Henry Selden. 


Lundys Lane, Pa. 


* * 


MR. COUDEN ON THE GARRIOTT BEQUEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of March 15, which I happened to see yester- 
day on an errand to headquarters, I noted what you reported as 
to a legacy to the Washington church from Grace Garriott. She 
and her mother were active when I was there and I baptized them 
both and received them into the membership of the church. 
When I went into the army they lived with my father and mother 
on 20th St., N. W. So I knew them very well. Things took place 
afterwards that displeased them at the church, so they became 
inactive. But they did love the church and all it stood for. I 
kept in touch with them by letters, not frequent, through their 
subsequent life, especially after Mrs. Garriott’s death. Poor 
Grace was left alone and unprepared to cope with life. Her 
mother’s idea was that she should be protected from the harsh 
contacts with the world. Mrs. Garriott was of a dominating 
spirit, but she meant all kindness. 

While I was there Grace taught a class in the Sunday school, 
and she loved it. It was perhaps the first responsibility she had 
ever had. She was a fine Bible student and she went to her class 
well prepared. And strangely enough her mild and shrinking way 
seemed to give her great influence over her little class. I think 
such girls as Grace Bradnack, Nellie Weishaupt and the Uppercue 
girls were in it. And the reports came to me that the girls liked 
Grace and learned a valuable lot of information. It was unfor- 
tunate that that work-was taken away from her. Perhaps it 
wasn’t “‘taken away’’—but anyway she gave it up—and it was 
too bad for Grace. Because she was so happy in it, and it did so 
much for her. 

The last of her life was very sad to me. She had retired so 
much into herself that it was an abnormal situation. She was 
utterly incapable of decisions and of meeting situations. I called 
on her always on my infrequent visits to the city—or nearly al- 
ways. She was always glad to see me, always asking my advice, 
and always unable to move. I was very thankful when her few 
relatives rallied round her and were faithful to her concerns, even 
when it must have been a sacrifice to them. I had no idea how 
much she possessed, but feared that she would lose it unless 
someone with authority could manage it. So I am glad she did 
not die penniless. 

We talked about the church when I called, and I knew she 


loved it. Ido not know whether my influence was a cause of her 
leaving it something in her will. The same was true of our dear 
old Aunty Hawley, Mrs. Chastina Hawley, who also left a little 
sum to the church. I like to think I had something to do with 
both those gifts—and the column from the Sweets in memory of 
my father—as I know I had all to do with the gift of the stall in 
memory of Dr. Cushman. Added up, it makes quite a little 
stake in that building. 

Now I’ve written all this to tell you that I am all but sure 
that you have not spelled Grace’s name correctly in the announce- 
ment in the Leader. 

We called each other “Cousin” in fun. For I had a great- 
aunt whose second husband was a man named Garriott and we 
found out that he was a relative of Grace’s father. I always 
spelled their name with two t’s at the end. They never corrected 
me. I am sure that every letter I had from them was signed 
“Garriott,” and not Garriot as you have it. I have looked up my 
personal record of baptisms and confirmations and in both the 
name is Garriott. 

Gertrude Lazelle Garriott. 

Grace Garriott. 

That is how they stand and that is the way the name is 
spelled. 

As I say, Iam “all but” sure. (He is correct. The Editor.) 
The weather bureau records will show how Prof. E. B. Garriott 
signed hisname. And for the sake of accurate records this should 
be verified—and surely for the accurate records of the church 
either in a book, or carved on a tablet. If I am right, the name 
should be corrected in the Leader. Don’t you agree? 

Will Couden. 

Providence, R. I. 


* * 


IMPORTANCE OF PRAYER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Can we not have one issue of the Leader devoted wholly to 
the subject of Prayer? As a denomination we have neglected 
teaching this vital subject on which the foundation of a church 
must rest. 

Should you read Dr. Carrel’s article in the March Reader’s 
Digest, what he says will mean more to you than any words of 
mine. 

F. H. Skillings. 

Malden, Mass. 


* * 


“DR. ETZ COMES HOME TO CONCORD” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Dr. Roger Etz Comes Home to Concord” might well title 
the picture at White Memorial Universalist Church, Concord, 
N.H., on Tuesday, March 11, when the Mission Circle celebrated 
the 25th anniversary of its founding. More than seventy-five 
gathered to welcome Dr. and Mrs..Etz, the founders of the circle, 
in spite of a real New England snowstorm. 

Following a delicious supper Mrs. Fred Chase, president 
of the circle, reviewed briefly the history of the group, showing 
that, although the membership has averaged only a dozen or so, 
nevertheless they have raised over $2,500 through the years, 
have studied the recommended literature, and have striven to 
understand the meaning of Universal Fatherhood of God. 

Then Dr. Etz drew his Concord friends still closer to him as, 
noting the changes of the years in the church building as well 
as its constituency, he reminded his listeners that in the midst 
of a rapidly-changing civilization there are still fundamental 
principles that do not change. He said that his sermons today 
would be quite different from those preached in Concord twenty- 
five years ago (he hoped), but basically they would be the same. 
For never was it more clear that just retribution for sin is inevit- 
able and that the power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit 
is able to overcome all evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. 
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After his address the group adjourned to the church audi- 
torium for a dedication service, using the one planned by the 
Illinois women. All units of the women’s organizations of the 
Concord church were represented on the program, and it was 
most fitting that Mrs. Etz, first-president of the Concord mission 
circle, should light the first candle representing ‘‘a mighty woman 
with a torch.” Mrs. Sidney J. Willis of Mancester also took part 
in the service, representing the women of the Mancester church 
who were guests of the evening. 

Dorothy F. Haskell. 

Concord, N. H. 


* * 


AN OPPONENT OF THE GROUPS TURNS PROPONENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It was a real pleasure to discover the Leader in the local 
library. Iwas hungry for it and have enjoyed reading it now for 
some time. 

The past few years have impressed me increasingly with the 
fact that there is great need for the solidities in the lives of people. 
I felt that I had found a satisfying philosophy of living. I still 
feel it did a great deal for me and we weathered the onslaught of 
adversity by it to no small extent. 

Though I had scorned and dismissed with impatience the 
Oxford Group teaching and emphasis, I must now say to my 
shame that I greatly misunderstood and underestimated its 
power. Not given to following will-o’-the-wisps in religion and 
viewing its scientific approach as the only logical way to learn 
of spiritual truth, I was not a good subject for quick adoption of 
the fantastic and bizarre. I had always been in contact with it 
and with the most unorthodox teaching, for the community in 
which I was brought up was a veritable hot-bed of old-time hell- 
fire and damnation, revivalistic, Holy-Roller, Adventist, Calvin- 
istic Baptist, Spiritualistic and even atheistic teaching. Camp- 
meetings were all about us and the intolerant was all mixed up 
with the liberal. 

Groupers from a number of walks in life and representing 
several different shades of belief had come into my circle of living 
and touched me in various ways. One of the most truly Christian 
men I have ever known, whose help and aid have been sustaining 
now for several years, pointed out to me numerous aspects of his 
experience that I had never grasped at all before. We came to 
Auburn and met immediately a number of folks who were making 
such a success of individual Christian living in spite of all circum- 
stances that we could not be mistaken as to the vital quality of 
their religion. It made its mark. As we associated with them 
more and more and learned of the practical way they translated 
Jesus’ teaching into actuality and worked out their problems 
through reliance upon what they received from God we became 
convinced that they “had something.’’ Yet our resistance was 
still strong. 

After an evening of association, however, during which 
there had never seemed to be less of a desire on my part to adopt 
the technique of ‘(Quiet Times” and “‘Listening to God”’ that they 
followed faithfully, I agreed, when challenged by one of the 
circle, to try it out. It wasa struggle, but I went through with 
jt and for the first time in my life had a real experience which 
swept me over completely with its surprising timeliness and the 
way in which a sequence of events worked out. Call it coinci- 
dence or what you will, the quality of what came into my con- 
sciousness was too deep to pass by with a wave of the hand. 
Since that time I have built up more and more a substantial 
basis for Christian living which means something so inexpressible 
that it cannot be told. I should not for anything think of aban- 
doning what has come to be more solid than anything I have 
ever gained before. 

I am still growing, still being “stretched,’’ still dropping 
back, still very much human. But I do, honestly and with great 
determination, view the truths I formerly saw somewhat dimly 
now with much brighter vision and clarity. I think the hope of 
the world lies, as it always has, and this is no new truth, in in- 
dividual soul-saving. 

I believe the Liberal branch of Christ’s kingdom has the 
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greatest opportunity of all time when it awakes to it. So Iam 
undertaking, though nominally affiliated with Methodism, to 
make some impress upon a group for whom I still have the deepest 
affection and love, the original Liberals. They still give me much 
that I need.., 


Charles Packard. 
Auburn, Maine. 
* * 


DR. CUMMINS ON FINANCIAL APPEALS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial “‘Red-Hot Letters of Protest’’ affords me the 
opportunity to make a point. Your introductory paragraph is 
irrelative, so I shall answer it only by suggesting that other offices 
than yours are also in receipt of ‘Red-Hot Letters of Protest’’ 
and these deal not with the subject of finance. 

Now as te the “‘dumping”’ of financial appeals all at one time. 
It may have appeared to be just that, but in reality it was not. 
Appeals in behalf of the Loyalty Fund are made on a year-round 
basis. Support of our, Forward Together Program is a four- 
year long, day-by-day, job. United Church Day is a fixed day 
on the denominational calendar. That the War Relief appeal, 
or an appeal for support of the Publishing House, should go out 
at the same time is perhaps unfortunate. Such matters will be 
corrected only if and when “co-ordination and integration of our 
denominational organizations and programs” is realized and 
proper responsibility is assigned. 

If Universalists are under the impression that they are be- 
ing imposed upon by those of us who are required to get funds 
from somewhere in order to do what we are asked (by them) to 
do, let them inquire concerning the demands being made by other 
churches upon their people. 

Robert Cummins, 
General Superintendent. 


Editorial Note:—No appeal for the Publishing House has 
gone out for several months. The appeal for the Publishing 
House Sustaining Fund goes to our people during the summer 
months, as it has for four years. 


Ona kale 
* * 
A DISCRIMINATING METHODIST FRIEND 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Through the good neighborly acts of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Barr of Northfield I am highly favored to read The Christian 
Leader. 

For forty years I have served churches in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and, now retired, am trying to serve humanity 
in another way. 

The Christian Leader is an inspiration to me, and while it is 
liberal it is not thin. Visions of God and better things break 
through this literary window pane in great and helpful inspiration. 

George A. Bronson. 

Northfield, Mass. 

* * : 
OLD MASSA AND THE LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is told that back in slavery days two darkies were over- 
heard: ; 

“T give ole Mars’er a good cussin’ yeste’day.”’ 

“You did?’ 

“T sho’ did, I cuss him a-plenty.” 

“‘To his face?”’ 

“To his face? No, sir! 
co’nfiel’ two mile off.” 

So distance lends us courage to write you that this last year 
has brought us much—too much—that left us feeling much as 
that old prophet must have felt when he stood at the door of his 
cave and a great wind passed by. But it also brought enough 
that speaks help and encouragement to lead us to renew our sub- 
scription for another year. 


I cuss him when.I’s down in de 


Ira Green. 
Marshall, Texas. 
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SHELLS 
The Sixth in a Series of Lenten 
Meditations 


This is the story of a sea urchin called 
the sand-dollar. It has a disc-like shell 
about two inches in diameter, thin at the 
edge and rising to a half-inch thickness at 
the center. It is an example of a tiny bit 
of life building a very large shell for itself. 
But the shell is so heavy, so out of pro- 
portion with the life inside, that it is un- 
wieldy, and what was intended as protec- 
tion turned out to be a handicap. 


Strip off all which is not useful, says this 


parable, the race goes to the one having 
least to carry. 

So much of our life makes the mistake 
of building shells which are our downfall. 
At fifty I want to dress and act as I did 
when I was twenty. So I hold fast to my 
youth and enclose myself in a shell of time. 
Or I say, ‘“We’ve never done that before,”’ 
and I enclose myself in a shell of mental 
hardness. Perhaps I make a virtue of 
minding my own business, never venturing 
out on the broad highway of men and 
affairs, thus enclosing myself in a shell of 
fear. Then again I may add book to book 
on my shelves, displaying each to the ad- 
vantage of every visitor, and enclose myself 
in a shell of false pride or intellectual con- 
ceit. Or I add dollar to dollar to my bank 
account each year, growing more affluent 
until lam shut up ina shell of greed. Even 
in building my home I may add this piece 
of furniture, that gadget, until all my time 
is used in caring for these things, thus en- 
closing my life in a shell of routine. 

So we add cell to cell until we are all 
shell and no life. 

All these things are good if we use them; 
evilif they use us. There is nothing in this 
earth which is not good for you if you use 
it for your own growth; and all things are 
evil and disastrous if they defile your body, 
corrupt your mind or enslave your spirit. 

Father of All Growing Things, we thank 
Thee for days of hardship and tribulation. 
May they test us, put us on trial, break 
down the shells of false security and expose 
us naked and open to Thy healing love. 
Then shall our growth unfold and the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of Thee as 
the waters cover the sea. Amen! 

Emerson S. Schwenk. 


* * 


RESULTS OF THE CHILDREN’S 
CRUSADE FOR CHILDREN 


Josephine Moffett Benton 


A year ago some people in this country 
believed that if the school children of the 
United States were aware of the suffering 
of the other children of the world, they 
would want to do what they could to lessen 
misery. So the Children’s Crusade was 
organized. Adults who had faith in the 


worth of the experiment bore the expense 
of the postage and printing. And that 
was no small item considering the stamps 
necessary to carry the tons of printed ma- 
terials to all the schools throughout the 
land. Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Sarah 
Cleghorn wrote the play ‘Liberty and 
Union” that enabled our school children 
to realize at least these two things. First 
the play made real to them the laborious, 
compromising process by which we became 
a United group of States, and second it 
made visual how much we of this country 
have to be thankful for, and how out of our 
plenty we must help the destitute children 
of the world. 

You remember mite cans were sent to 
every schoolroom. Those, by the way, 
were donated by the Can Manufacturers’ 
Institute. Every child was asked to give 
as many pennies as he was years old, more 
of course if he wanted to and could. 

The faith that the children would rise to 
the spirit of the Crusade was justified in 
full measure. Our school children dropped 
fourteen million pennies into their mite 
cans. That huge pile of pennies raised last 
spring was allocated by the committee of 
award (Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Monsignor 
Ryan, Dr. Charles Glenn, Justice Irving 
Lehman, Dr. Caroline Woodruff, William 
Allen White and Mrs. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher) thus: $22,500 for Chinese children, 
$22,500 for Quakers in France, $22,500 for 
Polish children, $22,500 for British chil- 
dren, $22,500 for Jewish children, $2,000 
to Norwegian children, and $7,500 each 
to Holland, Finland and Belgium. 

An example or two will show how the 
money was used. That for the Chinese 
children was turned into medical supplies 
—serums and quinine—and relayed by air- 
planes until it reached the Burma Road, 
where trucks carried these necessities to 
refugee children in the interior of China. 
The American Quakers spent every cent of 
their portion on milk. Because of the war 
Switzerland had great surpluses of milk, 
which she was only too glad to sell to the 
Quakers to distribute in their camps to 
French children and to Spanish, Dutch and 
all other refugee children stranded there. 

That gift of $140,000 signifies more than 
the actual relief those thousands of dollars 
can supply. Our children’s hearts have 
been touched by the need of others. The 
homeless and hungry children know that 
somewhere in the world are love and kind- 
ness and a willingness to share. 

Those responsible for the Children’s 
Crusade trust that now our children and 
their leaders and parents realize the des- 
perate situations among refugees and 
starving peoples, they will continue to give 
and give. 

The first birthday of this wonderful 
Crusade is celebrated this month. Here 
are Dorothy Canfield’s encouraging words 


for our boys and girls: ‘‘As long as you live, 
no matter what happens to you, no matter 
what mistakes you make, you can always 
be proud that at a time when grownups 
in more places than can be counted were 
wickedly abusing helpless men, women and 
children who had done no harm to any- 
one, you American school children made a 
noble gesture of humane feeling and sym- 
pathy for the oppressed. Put that away in 
your memories, young fellow countrymen, 
and get it out to look at, if you ever feel 
downhearted. Young as you are, you have 
made a beautiful contribution to the great 
humane ideal of justice and mercy.” 

However, neither children nor adults 
can rest content with the laurels of the 
past. Need is many times greater now 
than a year ago. Our people missed a vast 
opportunity to proclaim their backing for 
the Hoover plan, which could have allevi- 
ated mass starvation and suffering. It is 
not too late to think what courses are still 
open by which food and medicine can still 
be sent to those who are almost without 
hope and without help. 

Clarence E. Pickett of the American 
Friends Service Committee writes thus in 
regard to the relief of hunger in Europe: 
“The facts are very simple and proved to 
our utmost satisfaction. We know by per- 
sonal contact with the people in Southern 
France that literally millions are under- 
nourished and many are starving. We 
know that concentration camps are filled 
with hungry and ill-clad people who are 
destitute and dependent upon charity 
from overseas. We know from examina- 
tion of thousands of children in France that 
they are physically unable to withstand 
the rigors of winter or overcome the 
prevalence of diseases due to lack of food, 
clothing, shelter and soap. If we cannot 
answer all the questions concerning the 
total food resources of Europe, we at least 
know that whether there is an abundance 
of food or not, untold numbers of people 
are incapable of getting any. 

“The Service Committee is probably as 
well informed of the conditions in Europe 
as any private or governmental agency in 
America today. Basing our actions solely 
upon our experience in relief administra- 
tion, we can assert categorically that there 
is no danger of seizure of our supplies by 
military authorities or interference with our 
administration. We have worked with 
complete accord with all governments con- 
cerned in Poland and France. We have 
been invited to extend relief to the people 
of Norway and Holland with the under- 
standing that we would set up our own 
controls and satisfy ourselves as to the 
needs. It is on such rather practical and 
simple terms that we base our plea to the 
American people to aid and abet the feed- 
ing of innocent civilians suffering the 
ravages of war, especially the children and 
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expectant and nursing mothers. We see 
no possible military advantage accruing 
to any government from such disinterested 
service. We argue it as strongly for the 
children of one country as for those of 
another. The question of partisanship 
should not enter the case.” 

So again, on this first birthday of the 
Children’s Crusade, let us all remember 
the old proverb, ‘It is better to light a 
candle than to curse the darkness.” 

Boys and girls in Universalist church 
schools—and older members too—will 
have a chance to make further discoveries 
about the children of Europe next month. 
Also, a chance to contribute something to 
help make life happier and a little more 
comfortable for them. Our third Friend- 


ship Program will be concerned with refu- 
gee children and the offering will be sent 
to the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee. 

* * 

The mother and daughter were very 
busy with the plans for the wedding when 
the bridegroom-to-be called. He watched 
the preparations rather impatiently a while, 
until his future wife noticed his look of an- 
noyance. 

“Darling, we have such a lot to do,’ she 
soothed, “‘and if we want to make our wed- 
ding a big success we mustn’t forget the 
most insignificant detail!’ 

“Oh, don’t worry about that,’’ murmured 
the young man. “I'll be there all right.””— 
Montreal Star. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE ACKNOWLEDGE PROGRESS 


During these past months the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women has made 
definite progress toward the goals which it 
has set for itself. We cannot pin ourselves 
down to the exact number of churches in 
which the plan is actually at work, but we 
do know that quietly and steadily we are 
going forward to better service because we 
are broadening our vision of what “being 
a churchwoman”’ really means. 

It is rather interesting to see how the 
general plan to unify local groups has been 
modified during this period of development, 
and how the emphasis is changing as the 
plan is put to work in the local church. 

At first it was hoped that a general 
agreement might be arrived at whereby, 
by common consent, the women within a 
church would organize as one Association 
of Universalist Women and then proceed 
to departmentalize their program to fit the 
interest groups within that particular 
church. It was advocated that a planned 
budget cover the entire financial program, 
and that the “‘load’”’ be thus more evenly 
divided than the survey found such load 
to be at present divided. By this ar- 
rangement it was hoped, and expected, that 
there would be no one-group dominance, 
_ and that we could enter the larger program 
of work and study with the blessings of the 
Mission Circles, the benefit of a consider- 
able trust fund, and with due Christian 
concern for the commitments for which 
such funds stand; and that with such a 
background it would be possible to unite 
all Universalist women, through their 
state associations, into a national associa- 
tion which would express, in service, the 
Universalist philosophy of life. 

Some of the churches have been able to 
do this. They have made one large group, 
with a varied program, that meets the goals 
set up last September. The guild branch 
at Waterloo is an example. They have 
sent in a program which is strong and 
well balanced and which is based largely 
on the course of study prepared by the 


national literature secretary. They have 
a planned budget. They show themselves 
to be definitely Association-minded, and 
are going forward in the belief that this 
plan is workable. 

Really what has been happening in most 
of ‘our Jarger Eastern churches, however, 
is a sort of federation of groups, with a 
planning board which regulates the finances 
and attends to the program. 

Most of the churches agree that certain 
women’s groups are vital in the financial 
support of the church. They do not dare 
to attempt an uncertain merger which 
might upset the present satisfactory plan. 
The ‘‘unreadiness” is not a matter of an- 
tagonism; it is a matter of bookkeeping. 
They can see where a federation would 
bring all the women closer together in 
friendship, in understanding and in unity 
of purpose and outreach. The federated 
plan appeals as a satisfactory way of hold- 
ing to that which is good, and yet making 
for something which is better. 

The usual procedure in these cases, 
where all groups have agreed to participate, 
has been for each group to appoint to the 
planning board such number of members 
as seems wise. This board organizes as 
the governing council for the Association 
of Universalist Women of that church. It 
settles matters of program and giving. It 
plans the budget and may, if so delegated, 
apportion the budget. It bears in mind 
that a certain “community of interest’’ 
must be maintained if the new plan is 
really to become effective either for the 
local church or in the matter of outreach. 
It recognizes that if there is to be a tie-in 
with the state and national associations, 
provision must be made to cover a just 
eoncern for administration needs, The 
Bulletin costs, and the projects which at 
present express the religion-at-work-in-the- 
world program, beyond the actual com- 
munity limits of our churches. Any 
agreement among local units which is har- 
monious, and entered into because the 
members feel that such is the best for 
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their particular situation, so long as it 
appeals to the state association as ade- 
quate, will be considered sufficient to merit 
membership, and the organization should 
not hesitate to send for the new certificate 
of membership. 

In the end it would seem that these two 
plans should accomplish the same results. 
One begins with the larger whole and pro- 
ceeds to the units, the other begins with the 
units and effects a whole. Whichever 
makes the stronger appeal should be the 
one to be tried. Those within the church 
are the ones best able to make this decision. 
There are, however, a few cautions which 
might be mentioned if the federation plan 
is the one selected. May I call your at- 
tention to a few which are worth consider- 
ation: 

1. In a federation one or more groups 
are bound to be stronger than others. 
Unless there is a disposition on the part of 
the stronger to regard the interests of the 
others there will be no justice and no unity 
that is enduring. Most strong groups 
have reached their present standing be- 
cause they have well-defined plans and ef- 
fective means of arriving at results, but 
there are few cases where greater unity 
with other groups, working toward the 
same end, would not make for larger 
spiritual returns. 

2. The Mission Circle, being the parent 
national body, rightfully feels that it should 
have a definite recognition as of more than 
a minority group, and that its program 
should not be sidetracked or minimized. 
Failure to see this point may mean that 
such Circles will feel that they are “giving 
over” the prestige and the financial accum- 
ulations of some seventy years of diligent 
work into the keeping of an enlarged 
group not too much concerned with the 
“trusts” to which they stand committed. 

8. Some churches are not denomina- 
tionally-minded, so that it is difficult to 
make an effective appeal for those things 
for which the denomination holds itself 
committed. Before all groups within a 
church can be successfully federated it 
may become necessary to build up a back- 
ground against which the outreach of the 
church may be cast. 

There is no church in which one or the 
other of these plans for more effective ser- 
vice will not work. The merger will take 
time, understanding and prayer. We 
must remember that it is not a matter of 
what is best for us personally—whether we 
like programs or we do not like programs— 
whether we are happy as it is, or could be 
happier if things were different. It is nota 
personal matter at all. It is what is best 
for the future welfare of this Faith to 
which we have given our allegiance. 

We believe that the future of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women is secure, and 
that the biennial convention this coming 
September will find a strong, vitalized 
group behind the national movement to ex- 


press religion in deeds. 
Y Lege T Bea ie 
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SWAMPSCOTT CHURCH 
RECEIVES BEQUESTS 


Mrs. Mary A. Ingalls, long a member 
of the Swampscott, Mass., church, has 
created a trust fund of $5,000 for the benefit 
of the church, in memory of her husband, 
Joseph Ingalls. This fund became effec- 
tive March 1 last, the interest payable to 
the treasurer of the church as long as the 
church continues to hold services as a 
Universalist church. 

Mrs. Chester Lewis also gave $500 re- 
cently in memory of her husband, the same 
to be applied to reduce the mortgage. 
With this gift the mortgage has been re- 
duced $1,700 in less than three years. 

The Murray Club of the church con- 
tinues the good work of improvement. 
Their latest contribution is draperies at 
the back of the chancel with a cross hang- 
ing over the altar. Their next project is 
indirect lighting for the chancel. 


EUGENE LANDON CONKLIN 


Rev. Eugene L. Conklin, for 21 years 
pastor of the Universalist church in Derby 
Line, Vt., died at the Montreal General 
Hospital March 16. 

He was critically ill in November and it 
did not seem possible to him to recover, 
but he survived that crisis and another in 
January, but the third was too much. 
With him when he died were his wife and 
his daughter, Mrs. M. A. Miller of Spring 
Valley, N. Y. Another daughter, Mrs. 
Holbrook Mulford, of Oak Park, Ill., who 
had been with him, had been summoned 
home by the illness of her son. 

From the hospital, under date of N ov.19, 
Mr. Conklin wrote the following letter to 
his friend, the editor, which was held and 
sent on as soon as he died: 


“Dear John: 

“Few fellows have ever felt more free- 
dom about the rights and privileges of dy- 
ing than have been mine these past days. 
Just to accept life as it is and to have tried 
to live life at its best, guarantees all these 
rights. I wish I had time or strength to 


The Big News of the Week 


“Here is a dime for war relief from three 
small children from about the poorest family 
in town. They earned the dime.” 


From a Universalist minister 
in a little town in New York State. 


add a few hundred — (a word not made 
out) words so many would know I am 
thinking of and with them, who will never 
realize it. The little things have been 
dropping away fast, just leaving the big 
and important things for the end. God 
bless you, John. 
“Gene. 


“And one, on its way to Walt.” 


Eugene Landon Conklin was born May 
28, 1866, at Southold, N. Y. 

He was educated at Southold Academy, 
Hamilton College and the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. He was married on Sept. 
12, 1894, to Agnes C. Richardson. 

His early pastorates were at Clarendon 
and Leroy, N. Y. From 1900 to 1908, he 
served our church in Elgin, Ill. From 1908 
to 1915, he was Illinois superintendent of 
Universalist churches. From 1915 to 1920, 
he served the church at Charlotte, Mich., 
and then went to Derby Line, where he 
stayed until he died. He had completed 
50 years in the Universalist ministry. 
One of his recent trips was to Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y., in June 1940 to 
attend the 50th anniversary of his class. 


HON. CHARLES BELL 


On Tuesday, March 18, with the passing 
of the Hon. Charles Bell, Herkimer, N. YR, 
lost one of its most prominent citizens and 
the Universalist church one of its most 
faithful and efficient members. 

On the forenoon of the 18th the trustees 
of the church met with Judge Bell for an 
emergency conference. To all appearances 
he was in his usual health. Two hours 
later he was stricken with cerebral hemor- 
rhage. In February he celebrated his 
82nd birthday. 

In 1912 he was elected County Judge, 
prior to which he served 12 years as a mem- 
ber of the Municipal Commission. One of 
the few Democrats ever to be elected to 
the Herkimer County bench, he was re- 
elected in 1918 and 1924, and retired in 
1929 when he reached the age limit of 70. 

There is hardly a local institution that 


does not bear the imprint of Judge Bell’s: 
personality and wisdom: Sixty years an 
active Mason, for twenty of them he was 
trustee of the local Lodge. Thirty-six 
consecutive years a trustee of the Her- 
kimer Free Library, on the board of the 
Memorial Hospital since its organization 
in 1925, a veteran member of the Down 
and Out Club, vice-president and director 
of the old Herkimer National Bank, active 
in the Chamber of Commerce and the 
former Exchange Club, the Historical 
Society, and at the time of his death presi- 
dent of the Mohawk Valley Chapter of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

Along with all these interests and duties 
outside the demands of his legal business 
and bar affiliations, he was for 44 years 
an active member of the Herkimer Uni- 
versalist church and, at the time of his 
death, was serving his ninth term as presi- 
dent of its official board. 

Funeral services were held in the Uni- 
versalist church on Friday, March 21, at 
which the new minister, Rev. Harold W. 
Haynes, officiated. There was a great out- 
pouring of the community, every bit of 
available sitting and standing room being 
occupied. 

He is survived by his wife, to whom he 
had been married almost 54 years, and a 
daughter, Miss Kathlyn S. Bell. 


TRACY PULLMAN ADDRESSES 
CANADIAN WOMEN 


Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, pastor of the 
Unitarian-Universalist church in Detroit, 
Mich., gave an address on “Religion for 
These Times” at the home of Mrs. William 
Bradshaw, Windsor, Ont., on March 13. 
The meeting was sponsored by the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women of the 
Olinda church. Twenty-three members. 
and guests attended from the border area, 
a radius of about 30 miles. 

The next meeting of the A. U. W. will 
be held Apri! 10. The theme is, ‘““What 
The Christian Leader Means to Me.” 


MACHIAS WELCOMES 
O. HERBERT McKENNEY 


On Sunday, March 9, Rev. O. Herbert 
McKenney began his pastorate at the 
church in Machias, Maine, which had been 
without a settled pastor for over a year. 
On Wednesday evening the members of 
the Young Ladies’ League of the church 
gave a social in his honor. 

Mr. McKenney has been invited to ad- 
dress the Women’s Club of Machias, and 
he and the other two Protestant ministers 
in the town have made arrangements for 
union services in Holy Week. The com- 
munion service on Maundy Thursday 
evening will be conducted by Mr. McKen- 
ney in the Universalist church. 
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Universalist Laymen’s Council of Massachusetts, 


Rhode Island and New Hampshire 
District Laymen’s Meeting at Palmer 


Rey. Charles H. Emmons reviewed 
progress in various spheres of activity in 
the Forward Together Program at a 
gathering of 50 laymen March 20 at the 
Palmer, Mass., church. R. F. Needham 
also showed the Ferry Beach motion pic- 
ture. 

Following supper served by the Clara 
Barton ‘Guild there was community sing- 
ing under the leadership of Charles Line 
with Walter Cameron at the piano. Ed- 
ward Branford, president of the Palmer 
club, welcomed the visitors. A roll call 
showed 11 from Springfield (Second 
Church), Monson 10, Stafford, Conn., 5, 
Warren 3 and Palmer 18. Dr. Everett 
Thompson spoke for Unity Church and 


James Stevens for the Second Church in 
Springfield, Charles Ricketts for Monson, 
Ralph Booth for Stafford, Rex Paine for 
Warren and R. C. Kempton for Palmer. 

William S. MacGeachey of Palmer, 
governor of district two, conducted a 
business session, at which Mr. Branford 
was elected secretary. Herbert O. Lewis 
of Lowell, chairman of the Council, gave a 
brief address and heartily approved the 
formal admission of Stafford, Conn., into 
the district. 

Attention was called to the laymen’s 
conference at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, 
the week end of Aug. 2-3. Rev. George 
H. Welch gave the invocation and Rev. 
Clifford D. Newton the benediction. 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST 
MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


President George H. Wood called the 
March 17th meeting of the Boston Univer- 
salist Ministers’ Association to order at 
10.30 a. m. in the headquarters meeting 
room. There were 23 present. Dr. George 
E. Huntley led devotions. The secretary- 
treasurer’s report was read and approved. 
It was voted that the group co-operate 
with the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches in a union meeting on April 28 
and that the notice of such meeting be sent 
to the members of the Association. Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons spoke of the coming State 
Convention and asked for suggestions as 
to speakers for the last afternoon and eve- 
ning of the Convention. Rev. Warren 
Lovejoy spoke for the program committee 
and outlined plans for the April meetings. 

Dr. Huntley introduced Dr. H. Paul 
Jefferson of Framingham, Mass., the 
speaker of the morning. Dr. Jefferson 
gave an interesting paper on “The Minis- 
ter’s Own Rewards from Pastoral Work.” 
He said in part that the minister is ex- 
pected to share in the experiences and the 
problems of his people. It costs much in 
anxiety and trouble, but it does test life 
and it does give an understanding of life 
that could not otherwise be gained. Poise 
and character must grow inevitably from 
contacts with living situations. A minister 
should be careful in the matter of choosing 
community activities. He must not use 
up too much of his time in such work. A 
wise choice of telling civic programs, how- 
ever, will enlarge his views and his under- 
standing of local problems and needs and 
will lend effectiveness to his work in the 
church. Preaching should tie into, direct 
and inspire the life a minister finds in his 
personal, group and civic activities. With 
his appreciation of spiritual values, his 
multiple contacts, intimate friendships, 
his place in family and community life, a 
minister finds much reward in breadth of 


knowledge and deepened sympathy toward 
the whole picture of life and its purpose. 
A short discussion period followed Dr. 
Jefferson’s address. The meeting then 
adjourned with a benediction by Dr. 
Huntley. Many remained to enjoy lunch- 
eon served by Miss Dora Brown, Miss Vir- 
ginia Swensson and Miss Edith Blow. 


MIDDLESEX LEAGUE HEARS 
McMICHAEL 

Jack McMichael, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress, was the speaker at 
the meeting of the Middlesex League of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island Univer- 
salist young people held in the Second Uni- 
versalist Church of Somerville, Sunday 
evening, March 16. Over 200 members 
and their friends heard Mr. McMichael 
tell about the working of the Youth Con- 
gress, the National Youth Administration 
and the American Youth Act. 

Rev. L. C. Nichols, minister of the Mel- 
rose, Mass., Universalist church, led the 
worship service. He was assisted by Mrs. 
Charles Norris, Malden, organist, and 
Mrs. Charles G. Bearce, Melrose, soloist. 

The business meeting was conducted by 
Robert Dick of Tufts College in the absence 
of President Eugene Adams. Plans were 
formulated for the April social to be held 
Friday night, May 2, at the Medford Hill- 
side church. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 
AT WELLESLEY 

“Strengthening America at Home and 
Abroad” is the theme for the Summer 
Institute for Social Progress to be held 
July 5 to 19 on the beautiful country 
campus of Wellesley College on Lake 
Waban, Mass. Religious leaders are 
specially invited to join key men and 
women from other vocations. 

The foreign policy of the United States 
and its chief domestic problems will be 
discussed under leading economists and 
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teachers of political science from both 
East and West. 

Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn will speak on 
“Religious Faith and Democracy.’’ Mem- 
bers of Catholic, Jewish and Protestant or- 
ganizations will participate in a series of 
round tables on ‘‘The Church and Democ- 
racy.” Informal atmosphere. Recreation. 
For program apply to Dorothy P. Hill, 
director, 22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ONLY TWENTY-THREE CHURCHES 
REPORT UNIVERSALIST MEN 
IN SERVICE 


To date 28 churches from 9 states have 
reported the names of 71 members called 
into national defense service. 

The department of youth is planning a 
mailing to all men in service whose ad- 
dresses are known at the headquarters 
office. Two weeks ago Douglas Frazier, 
director, issued an appeal to the ministers 
to send the names of their men in service 
to his office. Mr. Frazier still hopes for an 
early response to this request. 


604 CHAPELS WILL BE BUILT 
THROUGHOUT ARMY 


Religious worship in the army will be 
taken out of improvised buildings and the 
open fields in a historic construction pro- 
gram that will provide 604 chapels in posts, 
camps and stations throughout the nation 
where soldiers of the Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish faiths may make their devo- 
tions in an appropriate setting. 

The War Department has announced 
that $12,816,880 has been appropriated to 
build these chapels within six months. 

Of the 604 chapels, 545 will be for ground 
troops and 59 for the Air Corps. There 
is now one chaplain for each 1,200 men; a 
total of 1,200 chaplains, to be increased to 
about 1,500 by the end of June 1941. The 
chaplains are especially selected and ac- 
credited by their respective denominations. 

A feature of the chapels will be an altar 
that can be moved back on a track, when 
the chapel is used for pastoral and cultural 
activities. Then the altar fits into a recess 
at the rear of the chapel, so that the front 
of the altar becomes an architectural ele- 
ment of the wainscoting. 

The chapels will be used at different 
hours by the chaplains of the Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish faiths and there will be 
office space for all of them. Incorporated 
in the building will be an Ark to hold the 
Jewish Book of the Law. This is an in- 
novation in army chapels. The organs 
will be placed on balconies. 


PULPIT SUPPLY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 

Sunday, March 28. Maurice Cobb at 
Framingham; Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt at 
Malden; Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., at 
Medford; Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., 
at Gloucester; Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D.D., 
at Beverly; and John Robertson at Med- 
ford Hillside. 
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DR. CUMMINS HONORED 
BY CINCINNATI CHURCH 


On Feb. 21 100 people met for a family 
night supper in honor of Dr. Robert 
Cummins. After the supper a popular 
young couple of the church were married 
in the sanctuary. 

Indirect overhead lights have been in- 
stalled in the dining hall by the Clara Bar- 
ton Guild. 

The Broadwell Club sponsored two 
series of duplicate bridge and from the 
proceeds gave a substantial sum to the 
church and purchased two standard in- 
direct lights for the stage room. 

Commissions for religious education, 
promotion of men’s activities and educa- 
tional and cultural activities have been 
appointed. 

Vesper services have included a color 
slide lecture on the cliff dwellers of Colo- 
rado, a piano recital by one of the young 
men of the church who has unusual ability, 
and a program by students of a school of 
the drama. 

New dollar bills have been given to the 
members to be returned Easter morning 
with interest or accumulated earnings. 

New artificial palms have been pur- 
chased for the church sanctuary by the 
church school. 

The Women’s Dedication Day exercises 
were held March 21 after a family night 
supper. Nine women took part. 

The pastor, Rey. R. P. Boyd, is sched- 
uled to broadcast over Station WLW at 
8.30 a.m. on April 20, June 22 and Aug. 24. 

The church school has increased at- 
tendance by 50 percent with the use of 
taxicabs to furnish transportation for 
those in need of it. 

The Day Nursery School sponsored by 
the church has an enrollment of 15 pupils, 
the total capacity. 

A new mimeograph machine and type- 
writer have been purchased for office use. 


CHURCH OF THE 
DIVINE PATERNITY 
WELCOMES VISITORS 


The pastors of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, extend a cor- 
dial invitation to the many friends of the 
church scattered over the country when 
visiting the Island of Manhattan to call at 
the church. During the Lenten season, 
Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley is preaching on 
Sunday mornings at 11 o’clock a special 
series of sermons. 

Forty-two women are working on behalf 
of the American Red Cross under the 
leadership of Mrs. Priestley, and a number 
of friends are contributing their services to 
the British War Relief Society. A sum of 
$46 was collected from an offering box 
placed in the vestibule of the church on 
war relief Sunday, March 2. 

The new adult social group, which meets 
for supper and social activities on Monday 
evenings, is rapidly growing and has a 
membership of 30. 

The Weekday School of Religious Edu- 


cation held every Friday afternoon con- 
tinues to grow in numbers and is consid- 
ered one of the most successful schools 
working in co-operation with the New York 
Federation of Churches. 

The Boy Scout Troop is making plans for 
its summer camp and the Girl Scouts held 
on Feb. 27 a demonstration to which their 
parents were invited. 

On February 18 the Neighborhood 
Chorus of 60 voices, under the direction of 
John Harms, presented a program of 
music. The soloists included the celebrated 
violinist Eugenice Limberg. A feature of 
the program was the first performance of 
an organ sonata by Jaromir Weinberger, 
famous Czech composer. Dr. Weinberger 
remained during the evening and con- 
gratulated the choir on its performance. 

On Monday evening, March 24, the Ta 
Kala Society, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Powers, presented in the parish hall a pro- 
gram entitled “An Evening with Charles 
Dickens.” 


FROM THE CHURCH OF THE 
MEDIATOR IN PROVIDENCE 


A birthday supper was held at the 
enurch of the Mediator, Providence, R. I., 
every organization participating. A former 
pastor, Rey. Fred C. Leining, D. D., and 
his wife attended. 

The Men’s Fellowship held their annual 
Father and Son banquet on Lincoln’s 
Birthday. Earl McCallum and his son 
John spoke on behalf of the fathers and 
sons. The Fellowship had as a speaker 
at one of its meetings Daniel Aldrich, 
superintendent of the Sockanosset School 
for Wayward Boys. His topic was ‘‘Life 
as I See It.” 

The Ash Wednesday conference of the 
Universalist churches of the state was held 
in this church. Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
field worker for the denomination, spoke 
at the afternoon session and Rev. Gustave 
H. Leining, D. D., of Braintree, Mass., at 
the evening service. 

The theme of the union Lenten services 
of the Elmwood churches this year is 
“The Lenten Quest.’ 

The Y. P. C. U. recently presented a 
drama, the proceeds from which were do- 
nated to the church. 


BOWEN-REED 


More than 200 friends and relatives at- 
tended the wedding of Miss Esther May 
Reed, 20, and Malcolm Monroe Bowen, 22, 
of Sunnyside, Long Island, in the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York, Sun- 
day, March 16. Two grand-uncles of the 
bride took part in the ceremony. Rey. 
C. H. Emmons, vice-president of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, performed 
the ceremony, and his brother, Arthur 
Russell Emmons, gave the bride away. 

After the ceremony a reception with 
buffet supper was held at the home of the 
bride’s mother, Mrs. Ruth Friend, in 
Sunnyside. 

Following a wedding trip Mr. and Mrs. 
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Bowen will make their home at Selma 
Field, Selma, Ala., where Mr. Bowen, a 
staff sergeant of aviation in the U.S. army, 
is stationed. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


April 13 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 

May 25 Memorial Sunday 

June 8 Children’s Sunday 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons will preach at 
the evening Lenten service Sunday, April 6, 
in the Foxboro, Mass., church. His topic 
will be “Christianity Faces a World of 
Materialism.” 


Harry G. Phelps of Worcester, Mass., 
prominent in the Universalist Laymen’s 
Council of Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and New Hampshire, escaped serious in- 
jury in an automobile accident at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., in which his car was 
wrecked. After several days’ delay he con- 
tinued to Miami, Fla. 


Mrs. J. Stewart Diem of Milwaukee, 
Wis., is producing the weekly dramatic 
radio program, ‘Johnny Gets His Wings,” 
for the U. S. army flying cadets, over 
Station WTMJ. 


Dr. Robert Cummins spoke at a special 
meeting of the Plymouth and Bay Con- 
ference of Unitarian churches on Sunday, 
March 16, at the Braintree, Mass., church. 
His subject was ‘‘What Religion Has to 
Offer for Today.”’ 


Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pastor of our 
Beverly church, is in the Beverly Hospital 
with a broken vertebra. He is now in a 
cast, but expects to be back in his pulpit 
on Easter Sunday. 


Notices 


WISCONSIN COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
Accepted on letter of transfer Rev. Myles W. Rode- 
haver from New Hampshire. 
Noble E. McLaughlin, Secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Granted letter of transfer of Rev. Myles W. Rode- 
haver to the Wisconsin Convention as of Feb. 14, 
1941. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The 52nd annual convention of the Illinois Young 
People’s Christian Union will be held in the Univer- 
salist church at Peoria, Ill., on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, April 18, 19 and 20, 1941, for the purpose 
of transacting any business which may legally come 
before it. 

‘Wilson N. Coziahr, Secretary. 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 

Services at 3.30 p. m. 

April 13. Communion Service. Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 27. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

May 11. Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 25. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York, 
Nueva 
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Church Membership 
Certificates and Booklets 


Church Membership Certificates of white 
stock, four-page folder, printed in purple, 
with envelope. 


Price, 60 cents a dozen 


Eight-page booklet attractively printed 
in purple ink and tied with purple cord. 
Contains Winchester Profession of Faith, 
Declaration of Principles and Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester. 


Price, $1.50 a dozen 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Short Studies in the 
Larger Faith 
John Coleman Adams 


A brief treatise on 
What Universalists Believe 


Price 30 cents a copy. Six copies, $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


EASTER CROSSES 


Four exquisite designs in a now 
attractive cross shape. Each 
cross has an Easter greeting 
and a bible verse 


1 cent each 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Subscription for One Year 
. Costs $2.50 


igapeerite NOW ! 


559 £07: GOWNS 


Fine mate rials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill- 


The Book 


How Green Was My Valley 


by Richard Llewellyn 
Is Now Selling at $1.39 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 
by 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s 
pen is intended primarily for young 
people from twelve to twenty-five, 
especially those looking forward to 
It is a brief 
but thrilling survey of church 


church membership. 


history—entirely non-sectarian. 
50 cents, postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass. 


George Seeks a Reason 
By 


Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George 
Barton and his Uncle Richard at the 
time when George had been asked to 
join the Universalist Church. 

The questions it answers are: ‘Why 
join any church?” and ‘Why join the 
Universalist Church?” 


Price 60 cents per copy 
Six copies for $3.00 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 


the Universalist Publishing House 
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Subscribe for 
The Christian Leader 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


ighttully located in a beautiful old 


ean town. 
eae atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
tions. 
Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D.,‘LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


Jones invariably went to sleep on the 
job. The manager sought advice from the 
proprietor. 

“Put him on the pajama counter,’’ sug- 
gested the proprietor, “and fasten a card 
on him with these words: ‘Our pajamas are 
of such superior quality that even the man 


who sells them cannot keep awake.’ ’’— 
Exchange. 


* * 


An editor received the following letter: 
“Will you please read the enclosed poem 
carefully and return it to me with your can- 
did criticism as soon as possible, as I have 
other irons in the fire.’ The editor read 
the poem and answered the letter as fol- 
lows: ‘“Remove the irons and insert the 
poem.” —Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

A man went into a drugstore to buy a 
fountain pen. The young saleswoman gave 
him one to try, and he covered several 
sheets of paper with the words ‘Tempus 
Fugit.” 

The saleswoman offered him another pen, 
saying, ‘Perhaps you'd like this one better, 
Mr. Fugit.’”’—Boston Globe. 

* * 

An elderly farmer drove into town one 

day and hitched his team to a telegraph 


post. 
“Here,” exclaimed the burly policeman, 
“youfcan’thitch there!” 


“‘Can’t, eh!’ shouted the irate farmer. 
‘‘Well, why have you got a sign up, ‘Fine 
for hitchin’?”—E xchange. 

* * 

Little Agnes: ‘“‘Mother, why are you so 
pretty?” 

Mother: “‘Because I was very good when 
I was a little girl.”’ 

Little Agnes: ‘Oh, Daddy, then you 
must have been an awfully naughty little 
boy.” —Exchange. 

* * 

Old Scottish Householder: ‘‘Maggie, ye 
hae served us faithfully for twenty-five 
years, an’ frae now on we will regard ye as 
a member of the family. As such, ye will 
receive na salary.’’— Hartford Courant. 

* * 

Teacher: ‘‘Well, Jack, what did you do 
on your holidays?” 

Jack: ‘‘Oh, not much, sir—not enough 
to write an essay on, anyway.’’—Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 

* * 

She: “But darling, we cannot live on love 
alone.” 

He: ‘‘Why not? Provided your father 
loves you sufficiently.’””— Kansas City Star. 
yen 

Dentist: “The trouble with your tooth is 
that the nerve is dying.” 

Patient: ‘‘Then treat the dying with a 
little more respect!’’—Providence Journal. 
* * 

“Dad, what is executive ability?” 

“Executive ability, my boy, is the art 
of getting credit for all the hard work that 
others do.’’—Exchange. 
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In the record book of the old parish church of St. Lawrence at 
Alton, England, there appears the name of one John Murray born 
December 10, 1741, and baptized by the rector of the church. That 
simple entry is today important though it seemed but one more unim- 
portant routine matter when inscribed. Because the Alton church 
and its faithful rectors keep accurate parish records, Universalists of 
America have today knowledge of the time and place of birth and the 
early home of the founder of their church. 

Parish records are important, as every minister knows. In spite 
of the fact that the states and communities of our land keep vital 
statistics, there is still a real need for keeping accurate parish records. 
A copy of a birth record is by no means always available from the 
city hall of one’s place of birth. Records of municipalities get lost. 
Mistakes are made. If the individual needing such information can 
turn to his parish or the parish of his childhood and there find accurate 
information, he is often saved great inconvenience. Certified copies 
of church baptismal certificates constitute legal evidence. When 


churches celebrate centennials or seek to have their histories written’ 


up, the parish record book is invaluable. There are inscribed the 
names of the former pastors and the eminent laymen. There are noted 
the outstanding events of parish history. 

Because of the great importance of good parish records, the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House presents this new edition of its Parish 
Records in response to the requests of many of our people.—From the 
Introduction to Parish Records. 


300 pages—9 x 12—Bound in Black Cloth, Gold Stamped 


Order Now 
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